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and ever guiding him, drawn by her gentle 
For the Commonwealth, 
THE MOTHER-CHURCH. 


or deen samme weal: eminently civilizing, it must needs, in the fulfil- 


ment of its influence, do a great work in Amer- 
ica. No nation, surely, of so great pretensions, 
if one there is, is more in need of it. And if 
we are impressed with this need, at home, still 
more so are we by the embarrassing contrasts 
we continually exhibit abroad. We want this 
culture for the diffusion of a more elevated 
Taste, permeating every phase of life, private 
and public. We need it for the sake of that 
liberalizing of mind and heart, which shall 
free us from blind and ignorant prejudice. 
Possibly it might help us to take conscientious 
and healthy views of the popular government 
our fathers entrusted to us; certainly, to keep 
pure and undefiled Religion above bigotry and 
superficial formalities, and to see to it that social 
position shall rest on a better and firmer basis 
than wealth alone. In a word, we seem to 
need this broad culture to emancipate us from 
our conceit, and unite in wedded bonds our 
eminent fondness for the useful with a love of 
the Beautiful. This done, we may not only 
rival the refinement of older nations, but strive 
with some hope to fulfil our dream of becoming 
the first nation in the world. There is no 
good reason why we should not. There is 
every reason why we should. 


I felt the organ tremor sweet, 

Homeless within the Sabbath street : 

It whispered, low and deep and mild, 
“Come home, thou weary, wandering child, 

Lost in the wilderness and dust 

Of Pride and Folly and Mistrust ; 

Weary and world-sad, cast away, 

Thy Father calls thee home to-day.” 


Within the church’s portal wide 
I entered, and the music died : 
Yithout, the organ tremor sweet— 
Within, the fierce polemic heat ; 
I heard the subtle voice no more, 
Whose music called me through the door. 


T passed into the woodland air: 
Strange breezes kissed me every where ; 
Strange birds from out the boughs above 
Sang sister-sweet to me; a dove 
Coo'd close and quiet, and her nest 
Some strange sweet dove made in my breast. 
When lo, the organ's whisper mild, 

‘Come home, thou weary wandering child ; 
Weary and world-sad, cast away, 
Thy Father calis thee home to-day.” 


I felt the organ tremor sweet : 

The pure flowers kissed my homeless feet, 
Add a sweet influence, close and free, 
Twined arms around me lovingly, 

Lost in the wood alone; and there 

The organ’s pulses beat the air, 

Till in my heart a voice I caught: 

“T am thy Mother long unsought ; 
Thou orphan from thine earliest day 
In the world’s dewless dust astray, 
My arms have waited long for thee: 
Thy Father called thee home to me.” 





But the progress of the Fine Arts is stayed | 
especially with us, by those who charge that we 
are an unimaginative people; merely utilitari- | 
an; that we have no national galleries or 
Academies, to encourage and develop talent 
at home; that we do not patronize home pro- | 
ductions,—and the like. Even granting that | 
our Saxon progenitors, on the one side, were | 
less imaginative, less sensitive, than the Latin | 
races of Europe, still, with us, there are consid- | 
efations which almost entirely neutralize this | 
objection. First, in our early settlements there | 
was a large admixture of emigrants from South- 
ern Europe. Again, is there not every reason 
to suppose that a new country, new climate, 

new church, new State, and almost entire | 
change of external circumstances, would mate- | 
rially change the constitution and character of | 
a people ? While we are less cold than Brit- | 
ons, and more French than English, we have | 
neither a Gallic frivolity, nor'the over sensi- | 
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For the Commonwealth. 
LINES. 


BY JOUN A. DORGAN. 


Like the boiling springs of the far-off North 
Leap the passionate words of the poet forth ; 
Like the boiling springs of the North they flow 
Mid the ice and snow of scorn and wo. 


And Hecla-like is his desire ; 

From the heart of ashes the words of fire 
Roll onward in the kindling stream, 
Lava-like, of the poet's dream. 


‘ 


For the Commonwealth. 


MY SUN. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF DODENSTEDT. 


Bright, over the glassy sea, 
The sun on his path advances ; 
Straight dance its waves for glee 
Heneath his fervid glances. 


So thee, its sun, the sea 
Of my songs bright mirrors,—it dances, 
Its waves o'er my lips surge free 
Beneath thy fervid glances, L. #. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


tiveness of Italians. Do we not indeed mingle | 
enough of each to attain something better than | 
either? Our Utilitarianism has not been a 

natural, spontancous growth from original ele- 
ments of character, but one in a large measure | 
forced upon us by the necessities of the case. 


And a good thing it has been for us too—this 


EPIGRAM. 


BY i. W. BMERSON. 





SiLence. 
They put their finger on their lip,— 
The Powers above ; 
The seas their islands clip, 
The moons in orean dip,— 
They love, but name not love. 


adaptation to the merely useful. External con- 
ditions have obliged us to be an eminently 
practical people. It is as true as trite that we 
could not transform a primeval wilderness into 
towns and cities, sow and reap, weave and 
build, make war with the first Power in Eu- 
rope, and at the same time raise temples to 
Art. Log cabins may suggest cathedrals, but 
precede them at some distance. Thirty years 
ayo the forest had not learned the sound of the 
axe where -now ascends the song of western cit- 





€ vitorial. 


ESTHETIC CULTURE 
BY MENRY PYMN. 


“(ive to barrows, trays and pana, 
Grace and climmer of Romance ; 
On the cities paved street 
Plant gardens lined with lilacs sweet ; 
Let spouting fountains cool the air, 
Singing in the sunburnt square. 
Let statue, picture. park and hall, 
Ballad, flag and festival, 
The past restore, the day adorn, 
And make each morrow a new morn.”* 

Thus cheeringly does the great Bard hint to 
us, what indeed we can with difficulty ever lose 
sight of,—the Beauty and Romance which lie 
at our own doors, above our roofs and in our 
pathways. And while this places us continually 
under bends to wsthetic culture, the charm 
and secret of its good influence is that every 
man becomes in a measure both poet and ar- 
tist, be the ecstatic power never so latent and 
undeveloped. For hes Nature's child, and in- 
herits a filial love for her. If he woukl, he 
cannot shake it off. He feels born to his own, 
and perfectly at home in her household. The 
stars, the earth, the sea, wear the familiar 
faces, always unchangeable, of old playmates. 
However solitary, with them he is never alone. 
Exiled from human speech, he learns their lan- 
guage and is content. His birthright is an in- 
ner, a second sight, which unmasks beauty on 
every side, and adds a charm tothat already 
revealed. The day and night are ever fresh 
gifts; the rising and setting of heavenly bodies 

events in his history: and he can 


“The bird lancuage rightly spell 
And that which roses say so well.” 


ies, and, compared with Europe, our oldest’ 
towns are but tents ofa night. Certainly, 
paring results, that Art has not ripened a sud- 
den and rich harvest. In material suceess we 
have surpassed even our own expectations, as 
well as that of the old world. The guns of our 
Revolution are-never done echoing round the 
world, awakening in every land thoughts of a 
And the 
progress we have made in science, and the 
useful arts, as well as in civil Government,—is 
it not an argument of what shall be our esthetic 
culture ? One must, in the nature of things, 
precede the other. In the trunk of our family 
tree are twisted and knotted together the tough 
roots of civil and religious Liberty; arching 
wide above, the foliaged branches of Science ; 
and already the blossoms of Art are opening to 
fill our broad land with beauty and fra- 


grance. 


freer government, and freer society. 


what brilliant prophecy may she not fulfil? 
Every hope is held out to ns; everything beck- 
ons us on. 
of ardor are we, so sanguine, that we feel ade- 
quate to any task. Circumstances environ us 
which give every encouragement to the foster- 
ing of artistic talent. Great natural beauty, 
liberal institutions offering an open career, and 

So are we formed receptive of the Beauti-| rewarding distinction, a nation full of the fire 
ful, with our first lesson clearly and fairly writ- | of youth and the joy of freedom, developing 
ten out for us. 

But iv other manifestations from the hand of 
man, lessons of Reauty and Truth are also be- 


fore us. Nature selects favored craftsmen to 





and art more and more encouraging. The last 
advice of Pericles to the Atheniars, we are be- 
| ginning to heed, and private munificence sends 
translate them to canvas and marble, into Po: | forth many an artist with a golden key to the 
etry and Music, temple of Art, while fureign acquisitions, and 

And thus far, what has been the progress of | the lessons so many of our people, snobs ex- 
Misthetic culture with us? What has been, | cepted, learn abroad, and diffuse at home, are 
what may be, its influence in our new coun- 
try? 

Tt is in direst opposition, primarily, to all that 
is in any manner low, falge, degrading, sel- 
fish or unmanly. Its teaching is symmetrical, 
addressing itself’ at once to the heart and 
the intellect, enlightening, liberalizing, elevat- 





and we surrender every day to the Ideal. 


loftier and kindred nature, warning of error, | 


presence, to the Highest and Best. now the chief attraction of the Dresden Gallery, who had seen three generations pass away like 
And if this first step in esthetic culture is did not receive sufficient appreciation and re-/ the leaves in Homer's metaphor. Born in Bos- 


It is impossible for this keen-eyed guild to lift! 


‘color; while he had, on the other hand, such 


‘twenty-one. Honest, straightforward, original, | and that by Act of parliament, alter a verdict 


very utilitarianism, this willing, ready, rapid | 
:sook him, he entered into the cultivation and / 


then, we can have no reason for despair in com- | 


Considering the peculiar position of America, | 


And, with our past successes, so full | 


every dav a love for the Beautiful in Hterature | 


doing much to elevate taste, and create a de- 
mand for the best work. The wsthetic infle- 
ence of the old world, banished by the Puritans 
(driven from one extreme to another) with 
whipped back and clipped ears, is coming back 
to claim its own from their more liberal sons 


that we have almost noacademies of Art. As-/ be criticism which shoitid be sincerely correct- 
sistance they give, and opportunity, but not ive, without a cold water dash upon the whole 
, talent. And it is sometimes complained that thing ? Pea 
| their teachers narrow the taste, and limit with} Europe is the paradise of the few. America 
‘jealousy the scope of their pupils. The secret is the paradise of the people. Let us make 
‘of art, after all, with the genuine artist, seems that paradise as beautiful as possible; using 
_to lie within himself, and relieves him, in no every means withia &#, 4@d arotihd us, from the 
‘ small degree, of arbitrary rule and precedent.’ rich resources With which God has endowed us. 
‘In the greater number of cases, the story of He made the Beautiful,and made us capable 
true genius is that of Da Vinci, who placed aj of loving it. Let us, therefore, cultivate it, till, 
coil of rope in his studio as a study of light and as a people, we are parer, ag well as stronger 
shade, thence drew and formed lis own rules, | and wiser. Phe * 
lanier of precept or imitation. Somewhat as oe 
; Mr. Ruskin orders his pupils to do, “Jta caven-| LORD LYNDHURST AND THE WOMEN OF 
(dum est ne quid in agendo dicendove facias cu-| ENGLAND. — 
| jus imitatio videatur.” | The recent death of Lord Lyndhurst at the 
| Elated with success in affairs as also in let-'| great age of a matui ally excited 
ters, let us not be impatient with a necessarily | Sas den ane danas ewe 
. ty; on the 
slow development of Art. Moet frequently the other, fromhis legal eminence and political im- 
laurels of the artist of to-day are long in the portance. Even the Liberal newspapersin Eng- 
bud, seldom putting forth fully in his own time. | !and seem to have forgotten the sudden agility 
is work may enrich the galleries offiare col. 2, astmumart rm thi xtreme tf th 
lectors, but often fails to keep himself in at el- tion, to which he owed his promotion to the 
bows. The common story of artists and poets,; Woolsack. All parties seem disposed to speak 


dating from attics and garrets, is that of Cor- respectfully and kindly of a man who had so 
long outlived personal enmities and political 
| animositiesthe Nestor of English public men, 








| regio, whose disappointment that a picture, 


| ton before the Revolution, only three years 
after Bonaparte, his life comprehended the 
: be ' most brilliant portion of the history of the twa 
others to the heights of clear vision where they continents, all which he saw, and part of which 
were p'aced at birth. Step by step we must) he was. It is a little odd, however, that in all 
ascend; nor can we ask for any miraculous| the sketches of his life, more or less correct, 


change. What a people love and wish for, that which have appeared in England and America, 


5 case none that we have seen have mentioned what 
will they at last have. And it will be the bes&| we regard as the most distinctive and beneficent 
Meantime let the artist joy in his duty, desir- 


action of his life, which will continue to influ- 

ing rather use than fame. ence the happiness of great multitudes, after 
od os pres the contest about Catholic Emancipation, the Ke- 
Solas: Bilt iniaiee weaee Rss te ay 1 and the Test Acts, and the Reform Bill 
Should have small rest or pleasure in herself itself shall have been forgotten. We mean 
But work as vassal to the larger love.’ 


what he did for the improvement of the laws 
Let him look to the faithful and impartial | relating to divorce and the, condition of mar- 
Future, for both use and fame. 


ried women generally. 

is th tian 4h Those laws were disgraceful to civilization, in 

But encouragement is there also for t 8 | this country as well as England, a very few 

who look to fame as a means of usefulness in| years ago. By the legal fiction of the identity 
their own time. To passover such well known | of person of man and wife, all the personal prop 

instances in our own day, as Church, Kensett, pgs tls tgp yey perm yes 7 pe 
Bierstadt; Page, Cheney, Rowse, Lawrence, ee eee wit ~ Spa 


her real estate was his*during her life, and, 

Powers, Crawford, Hosmer, and others ; exam-! shogld she have borne him a living child, during 
ples in the earliest history of our Art readily | his own. If+she earned any money he coul 

occur. seize it. If she received any personal injury, 
: 1 ly coul d th : 

Gosloy, « teloated is beaten ee he only could sue for redress, an e money 

dent to Italy in 1774, and hence to London to 


went into his pocket. But the unity of person 
ceased whenever domestic discipline was called 
become famous. Few have been bold enough 
to find in him more than one material defect 


for, and the husband might chastise his wife 
as a portrait painter—a want of brilliancy in 


| ward, was so great as nearly to cause his death. 





with a stick no bigger than his thumb, without’ 
breach of the peace. Refinement of manners 
and improved morality disguised these evils in a 
degree from women of the comfortable classes, 
but they were felt in all their severity by those 
of the lower orders. And the higher were by 
no means cxempt from them, as any one may 
learn trom the Letter tothe Queen by the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton, the granddaughter of Sheridan, 
or from the story of the Marchioness of Down- 
shire, a descendant of Elizabeth’s Lord Bur- 
leigh, whose husband endeavored to compel her 
by blows and worse cruelties to barter away 
her virtue for his political purposes. And in 
the matter of divorce in England, before Lord 
Lyndburst’s Act, it was possible only for a rich 


wonderful and peculiar excellences as few ar- 
tists, if any, have since arrived at. That his 
peculiar felicities place this fault in shadow 
our own halls and dwellings bear most happy 
testimony. Some of the best, perhaps, are in 
the Gallery at Cambridge. How often in col- 
lege days, we remember, did the lifelike faces 
of the Boylstons, and others, in Harvard Hall 
beguile the ennui of dull recitations, smiling ap- 
proval ba sham bien symp athy upon defeat ; man to obtain one, and next tuimpossible fora 
leading the willing spirit away to the quiet! woman of any class todo so. During a hun- 
meditations of history, or romance. Gilbert| dred and fifty yearsthere had been but four di- 
Stuart, so famously skilful, in his day, in por- vorces granted on the appli ‘ation of a woman, 
scales Se enatiae Watson temubaies cake all but one of which were cases of adultery com- 
ic > Pe : Base pe dese mitted with the wife's sister—the fourth being 
tive, uniting great wit with much penetration, | the case, very notorious at the time, of Miss 
and a sort of universality, he made the tedium! Turner, a young heiress, who was abducted by 
of sitting a delight, and so caught the best ex- Edward Gibbon Wakefield. 
Re In the spring of 1856, Lord Brougham pre- 
Pree: re ee ose ee eee ~ | sented a petition of 2,000 women, headed by 
server detected, and remarked a gleam of in-; Mrs. Jameson and Mrs. Howitt, praying for re- 
sanity in the newly finished portrait of a man) lief. Lord Lyndhurst expressed bis interest on 
who soon after was pronounced insane. the subject and his purpose of soon taking it up 
et eu ao Be teceven Gua Che large. On the 26th of May, the Lord Chan- 
x tery Of Arends, However—loes Of | vellor Cranworth brought forward a bill to erect 
ornament though they may be—will perhaps 


a new court for the decision of al! cases affect- 
furnish a yet more noticeable example of suc-|ing man and wife. It only proposed making di- 
cess. vorces easier to men, leaving women as they 


: were before. Up to this time a man could have 
West w o study rope at the age of: —.. : Sead ; 
val ahead ay as Derope at nage | a divorce, a vinculo matrimonii, only for adultery, 





sound, in a word a Quaker. While his Penn-| for damages in a civil court, and a divorce 4 


le peeteeniane tectoens they owe to 


~ Fiterary Bebiew. 


ADOLF STRODTMANN’S KEW VOLUME OF 

POEMS. ZAMSURG, 1863. 
_ It is a fact of significance, when, as in this 
volume, the poet forgets the ideal for the real, 
and flinging down the lyre grasps the sword of 
the reformer. For in the great crisis of human- 
ity the heart of man asks deeds rather than 
words ; and hungering for bread will not be put 
off with a stone, though most beautifully carved ; 
yea! in its perversity finds a gingerbread cari- 
cature of the human form divine better suited 
to its taste than Apollo Belvidere or Venus of 
Milo. 

But this volume furnishes a fresh proof. if 
fresh proof be needed, that poetry is not de- 
graded but exalted by the union of present sig- 
nificance with eternal beauty. Strodtmann, not 
perhaps without risk, though Hamburg boasts 
itself a free city, has here given us the political 
history of Germany, and indeed of Europe for 
the last fifteen years. For Germany, Italy, 
Poland and France he has here spoken brave 
words, nor for these alone, but for Freedom} If there were no other novels in the world 
everywhere. Here also is to be found a trans-| we might like Anthony Trollope’s. As it is we 
| lation of Longfellow’s Fugitive Slave, represent-| decidedly prefer to read the religious newspa- 
| ing our country not inappropriately. pers—especially the Congregationalist, for which 
There is scarcely a poem in the entire volume j the undaunted Gail Hamilton writes weekly. 
of over three hundred pages which is destitute | They are equally interesting, and do not seek 
of political meaning. Indeed, the book re-| your notice by false pretences. Of the two 
minds one strangely of our own anti-slavery | brothers we like T. Adolphus better, who writes 
literature—though the poet here speaks out of! for the Victoria Magazine ; but Anthony seems 
his own experience, and for the alleviation of a/ to be the popular favorite. Rachel Ray has all 
lot which he himself endures, and so his words} the heaviness of his best style, and is probably 
have the fiery vehemence which the sense of | the dullest book of the season. If itis a true pic- 
suffering imparts and which imagination, how- | ture of English life, then we do not wonder at 
ever fervent, can but feebly echo. poor Heine’s objurgations against the stupidity 
An European abolitionist is Strodtmann, a red | of the English. 

Republican, and his verse has a terrible ear- QvuEEN Mas. By Julia Kavanagh. “New York: 
nestness at times. Here is a sample of his} p, Appleton & Co. " 

strength, though but rudely rendered, and verse} The Publisher's Circular, which gives the 
so pregnant loses somewhat of its force in the | world much valuable information and worthless 
most spirited translation. Its subject was very | criticism, declares that this novel “deserves no 
popular in this country as long as he was suc-| mercy.” True, for justice will allow it great 
cessful, but now would seem to have passed ut-| praise. It is far superior to most novels, Eng- 
terly out of our minds and memories. Can it/|ish or American. The characters of the Ford 
be so, indeed? Well, Strodtmann has not family are exquisitely drawn, and contrast fine- 
changed his opinion of him, and is likely to have Jy with that of the heroine, whose strange his- 
as mugh weight with the future as you or I.| tory gives the book the mysterious air which the 
Thus he sings. 











beauty, and the American discontent of Theo- 
dore Winthrop; the Eighteenth century look 
of Alexander Carlyle, and the wise simplicity 
of Henry Thoreau ; to say nothing of the rest. 
And as we read it is easy to see that these are 


their minds. You can trace the characters of 
Tennyson’s genius in the lines of his counte- 
nance, and Richter’s no less in his; nor are 
Thoreau and Holmes more unlike in feature 
than in spirit. 

Besides the authors already named, we have 
Wordsworth and A. West; Shelley and Dr. 
Holland; Jeffrey and Trowbridge; Wasson 
and Adelaide Proctor; Samuel Smiles and 
Elizabeth Sheppard; Whittier and Sydney Do- 
bell ; Thackeray and Rose Terry. A sufficient 
variety, as our readers will see, but no more 
than enough to secure a welcome to the volume 
igevery household. 

Racuet Ray. A Novel. By Anthony Trol- 


lope. New York: Harper & Brothers. Bos- 
ton: A. Williams. 


novel of to-day requires for success. 


ASPROMONTE, 





A song of curses—a sad song! The gratitude of princes sce! 
The cup of Tyranny is full! Is full! Then let what must 
be, be! 

Hardened are they, and deaf and blind! and should a God 
come, would not know! 

So let the evil they have done for judgment to the people go. 


Our Foreiqn Correspondence. 


Lonpox, Nov. 21. 


The truths I tell in blood are writ on every page of history ; The Schlcewig and Holstein question of 


There read the tale of kingly Fraud, the tale of murdered} Which I have written you before, is suddenly 


Liberty : brought, by the death of the King of Denmark, 
For since the wor!d began, till now, was never prince upright tothe. veenewl ite clic: ‘Te the old dispute 
and pure, aa SCARE z 


Nor till the last throne be o'erthrown, shall Freedom upon | between Denmark and the German Dict for 
the crown-right in these Duchies, is now add- 


Again an instance! Each and all, take heed,who hear, how | ¢d the dispute about the succession. The old 
to the skies question is very complicated, and, as your read- 
On Murder, Fraud and Treachery, the arches of their tri- 
umph rise! z : 7 
Of Garibaldi speaks my song, the only Man our age can | full, I will only say that the -Germans claim 
bring, Schleswig as a part of their Fatherland on the 
And ose guerdon he received, so worthy of his Lord and strength of an old document dating some five 

ing. 


earth endure. 


ers might not thank me for giving its history in 


hundred years back, and the Danes oppose to 
He from ee ramparts of his foes leaped down alone with hero this the recognized policy of both countries for 
To Seren beloved Innd from the accursed and murder. | those five centuries, during which no one dream- 
ous horde ; ed that Denmark did not own Schleswig. The 
He to Sardinia’s monarch gave the crown of Italy, and then, 


Like Cincinnatus old, went back to sow and reap and toil 
again. 


question . very much resembles the secession 
question inthe United States. Its most formid- 
able aspect to the Danes is the number of cop- 


Another year; and once again he leaves behind his island * c : : 
2g ee ere perheads in Schleswig and Holstein. And the 


home, 


“Rome or Death! My Lord and Prince, redounds to thee | that of our confederates in that if they should 
whate'er I do; i 





| mensa et thalamo in the ecclesiastical court, cost- 
{ing about £1,000. Lord Lyndhurst was by no | 
: means satisfied with this measure of justice. He 
refinement of Italy with a bound,—as though! accordingly moved the reference of the bill to 
| he had come to his own. ia Special Committee, from which he reported | 


Originality is no mean excellence, and every | the next month his own bill. We have not 
: : . ee aay: * | room to trace the progress of this measure and 
jone is pleased with West's first criticiam at! the various changes it underwent. By the act 
| Rome, when, throwing aside technical cant, he | as it passed, a woman legally separated from bed 
‘exclaimed to the artist who showed him the | and board could hold property in her own right 
| Apollo Belvidere, “How like a young Mohawk against her husband, and dispose of it by grant 
Paes ghee | oF will. It must be remembered that a legal 
Indian! separation before this did not deprive the hus- 

Later, when introduced at the Court of Par-| band of his legal rights over his wife’s proper- 
ma, he courteously saluted the Prince with! ty. That inspired blackguard, Lord Byron, 
honest dignity, but without removing his broad | dew £4, 000 per annum trom his wife's estates 

. . seca ee | slong as he lived. Lord William Lenox used 
brim, much to his Majesty’s admiration. | to draw the salary of his wife, Miss Paton, the 

Though in color and finish he was defective, | singer, afterwards Mrs. Wood, and the Honora- 
,he was, on the whole, justly accounted first in| b/e Mr. Norton claimed Mrs. Norton’s copy- 
| his own department, succeeding Sir Joshua as rights. Besides this security, a woman legally 
a .___, separated was enabled to sue and be sued as if 
| Fresident of the Royal Academy, and honoring | yymarried; and a married woman, not legally 


George III. in the oftice of historical painter to! separated, but living apart from her husband 


.sylvania freshness and originality never for- 


| What was his meed? The bullet mark, which him in As- 


Before I gave the crown, and now I fain would add its pear! 


thereto!” al institutions which resemble those of Swe- 


den and England, and substitute for them the 
promonte lamed! hard absolutism of Prussia and Austria. The 
For golden crown the leaden ball—O king, thy marksmen | chief importance of the present situation is that 
“i ' ~ - . . 
ee if the war,—which Russell has vainly striven to 
Assassination at thy nod, (as erst at Eger.) Royalty ; z A ‘ 
And then sweet smiles and swift rewards to the Prince Picco- | Stave off by proposals ot arbitration,—should 
lomoni '* come, it will imply a union of England with 
Sweden and Denmark against Prussia, Austria 


Throughout the world my song resound, The gratitude of 
and other powers, and an attempt on the part 


princes see! é 
edie piggs a Is full: Then let what must | 5¢ Napoleon to come his Mexican trick over 
? hs > . . . . 
For since the world began, till now, was never prince upright the Rhenish provinces, whilst their natural pro- 
and pure, * tectors are engaged elsewhere. The position 


And till the last Throne be o’erthrown, shall Freedom ne'er | of England in the whole affair is exceedingly 
on earth endure! te y : “ 
complicated. We read to-day, for instance, in 
the Court Journal of the Princess of Wales and 
the Crown-Princess of Prussia (the Prince of 
Waies’ sister) driving out in Windsor Park t- 
gether ; yet when the war, whose notes of pre- 
paration fill the ears of Europe, comes, the first 








* Alluding to the sination of Wall 
during the Thirty Years’ War. 


in at Eger, 


My Days aAnp NIGHTS ON THE BATTLE- 
Fieip. A Book for Boys. By “Carleton.” 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 





the crown. Ilis criticism was mach valued, | for his fault, could obtain an order or protection 
since he could solve the difficulties of the best | from the proper court, securing to her her prop- 
ee ; 2 . _. | erty or earnings. 

| artists, telling them where, and why » their at The moot point in the bill was Lord Lyndhurst’s 
‘tures failed. Almost his best praise is that his proposition to give the wife the same ght of di- 
|ambition was in the highest field of his art;| vorce for the adultery of the husband that the 


| while it is said he could claim great power of | husband had for the crime of the wife. This 


ay - : | was strenuously opposed, especially by the bish- 
composition, facility of design, and a masterly: ops. The assumption seemed to be that a woman 
, manner of treating extensive subjects where | might forgive a man for breach of marriage vows, 
, the population he poured upon the canvas | but that a man could not forgive a woman. 
' tested a strong imagination. | This, and the question whether or not the of- 
ms yA ' fending party in a divorce case should be allow- 
|; With such then at the commencement of our | .) to marry again. were the main grounds of 
|era, and such in our own time, it seems hardly | attack and defense, and more than once endan- 
| visionary to hope that this special branch of ws-| gered the passage of the bill, Finally, the wi 
| thetic culture will keep pace with our success | was permitted to nat as it was on the si 
} _ : aS t, permitting such marriage—one more con- 
in letters; wherein we have attained, in some} sonant with morality, as it seems to us, than 
| walks, at least, the highest ground yet held by | that forbidding it in some of our States—and on 
| any older civilization. | the first, a ay ose ‘age oe be _ by 
| In Music, it is perhaps true, that we are as | the 7 or op allnpr oman: pe a re 
'yet only appreciators. But it is equally true | always been very Selle Ta ee eiaeereahins olf 
that the appreciators are a vast number, and! what constitutes cruelty, the relief’ has been 
are vastly appreciative. I cannot say as to the | substantially effectual. A new court, entitled 


: ren by) of Probate and Divorce, was erected, and the 
| rest of Europe, but observation in England and : hich 
| sewer hae lk oe. wih the lnarepian akekle eo oe ee 


have held the living and the dead together, 
‘music is more popular with us than with them. 


That the study of it is more common, and the 


tyrant. The amount of domestic misery that 


| i i : i in the middli 1) 
| facilities for its culture far more accessible. el sg ge light im Grighefal. wea ne : 


| One word about the great Organ, and the 
critique of the Commonwealth. “The organ is 
‘not,” you say, “a sympathetic instrument.” 
| Possibly true. But from some study of the 
jorgan, and some six years use of it, I have al- 
ways felt it to be the most sympathetic of all 
instruments. None ever took such deep and 
powerful hold of me. I don’t suppose any one 
foolish enough to claim that it is an orchestra. 
It is wholly different. The organ is a choir 
of pipes and reeds. The main feature of the 
orchestra is strings, then horns. The organ is 
more human. And then, in a movement ele-| .: 0+ ip some 
vating in itself, and awakening the best feel- 


ing of deliverance from “a fell adversary. his 
hate or shame.” was proportionably great. All 
the diligence of the late Sir Cresswell Cress 
well could not keep up the demand, and there 
have been serious thoughts of appointing acidi- 

? j For these great mprovements 
in the lish laws as to women and divorce, 
Lord Lyndhurst deserves a great share of the 
credit. The other law lords were co-operative, 
but his sense and practical eloquence did 
of them to carry the measures in 


i 
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“complezu in misero,” like the victims of Virgil’s 


“Carleton’” is the well-known correspondent 
of the Journal, whose letters, on the whole, 
‘have been the best written from the fields of bat- 
| tle, of which it has been his fortune to see so 
/many. _In this book he has revised bis earlier 
| letters and written them out in a style suited 
to boys, but men will not fail to read his pages. 
| He brings the story down to the naval fight off 


Memphis, and promises another volume to com- 


er. At the same time Ernest, Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg, the first to proclaim Aagustenberg 
Duke of the Duchies, in opposition to Christian 
( Alexandra’s father) is the own brother of the 
late Prince Albert. Thus the first effect of the 
war will be to divide the house of Victoria and 
| plete the work. array its members the one against the other. 
: oi But England has chosen already. She will 
OR AD. Peabady DD LL.D. Basten, | take her place by the side of Denmark, and will 

eae: "| fight to any extent rather than have that coun- 


Gould & Lincoln. 
Dr. Peabody is the University preacher at| try cut in twain by the German Bund. But 
it isa war which the Western Powers hate; 


| Cambridge, and the successor of Dr. Hunting- , 
for it will tie up the handsof every monarch in 


jton in the Plummer professorship. In this vol- i 
Europe, and furnish a peculiarly fine opportu- 


j}ume, which contains twelve lectures before the am , 
Lowell Institute, he has discussed some of the | nity fur the uprising of the democratic elements 
of the old world. 


‘highest themes known to the ‘Theologian, with 
‘earnestness and sometimes with breadth of 
| thought, but too often from a point of view pe- 
‘culiar to clergymen. 


bears this letter that the Polish insurrection be- 
gins to give signs of extending to that portion 
of ancient Poland which fell to the share of 
Austria at the time of the partition,—namely 
Galicia. There has already been one panic in 
the Vienna Court about it, and there will be 
more. Let me now tell you the secret of this 
whole matter. It has long been a mystery why 
the Polish insurgents had never fired a gun in 
Galicia. The reason was that Napoleon had 
promised to help Poland, and his only request 


| A PracticaL Frencn Grammar. By Wil- 
liam I. Knapp, A. M. New York: Harper 

& Brothers. 

In the multitude of French Grammars it is | 
hard to choose the best. Mr. Knapp’s is surely 
good, and in some respects better than most. 
Hovusenoitp Frienps ror Every Season. 
| pp. 327. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
| An acceptable gift-book made up of selec- 
, tions from thirty different authors, with fine en-| was thet Austrian Poland should not be at- 
| graved portraits of nearly half of them. The’ tacked. Entirely for this reason the Poles re- 
|frontispiece, for instance, is the latest portrait fraimed from rising in Galicia. Bat why did 
of Tennyson, engraved even better than the | not N wish to have the insurrection take 
early portrait which has stood so long in Tick- that direction ? First, because be wished Austria 
nor’s edition of his poems, while the first piece | to be in condition to ally herself with him under 
in the book is bis “Hesperides,” a youthful certain contingencies. Secondly, he knew that 
poem, which bis severer judgment has excluded the insurreetioa in Galicia would infallibly be fol- 
from recent editions. Then we have the fresh | lowed by one in Hungary, and that this would be 








tures of Richter and the alert aspect of Dr. 
Holmes; the ancient churchman expressed by 
Thomas Fuller, and the modern by Julius 
Hare; the long countenance of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, with more ef thoughtfal majesty than of 


the true effigies not only of their faces, but of 


To give his liberated land its pearl and itscrown-jewel, Rome: | object of the S ‘hleswig-Lolsteiners resembles | 


sueceed it would take from Schleswig the liber- | 


blow will be that of Prussia against the new | 
King of Denmark, the Princess of Wales’ fath- | 


The tidings will reach you by the mail that | 


French regiment in Italy, @ train,’ ‘too, -whetd 
other end he has some reason te fear reaches to 
Paris. The first of his motives hasceased to ex= 
ist,—Napoleon no longer cares for any help 
that Austria can give,;—will be risk the other ? 
Much depends upon his decision, and he must 
decide quickly. Galicia will soon be. threat- 
ened; if it rises the deluge comes, Austria ® 
then crushed out of existence and a Bepubli« 
‘| of free States takes her presesit place on the 





the Poles will presently be compelled either ta 
succumb to Russia or else to deal with Napole- 
on exactly as Cavour did. Cavour sent te Par- 
is this message, “ Either Louis Napoleon helps 
me to free Italy, or I shall conjure upto my as- 
sistance throughout Europe the demon he mast 
fears,— Democracy.” So Napoleon's knees 
knocked together, and he helped one state to 
gain a partial independence, for fear that more 
would get it if he did not. The Poles have only 
refrained from threatening him in the same way 
by reason of the number of copperheads (the 
Czartoryski set) in their ranks who have hither- 
to controlled their movements; but now the 
winter of their discontent has come, and this, 
the only alternative of subjugation, must be 
seized. These facts will interpret for you the 
uneasy symptoms which have excited the de- 
bate at Vienna concerning Galicia, and also 
the vast preparations for war which Victor 
Emanuel is openly making. 
Three remarkable men I met here the other 
day,—Kar! Blind, Ledru Rollin and Joseph 
|Mazzini. To see those men whose names in- 
|spire terror in the minds of every European 
tyrant, received here among devoted friends, 
‘able to command the help of powerful men in 
‘England, must make one feel that after all, 
England is the flower of the old world stem. 
Karl Blind who lives in London, but leads the 
' majority that opposes the Prussian King, is a 
'fine-looking man, of medium height and size» 
| with a German complexion, but otherwise not 
| particularly Teutonic in appearance. He is 
, much younger than I expected to findhim. He 
has an admirable forehead and eye, and his 
peas is full of frankness and clearness. He is 
| very fond of talking of and hearing about our 
| German patriots in America,—as Solger, Stolls, 
| Schurz and others,—and his interest in our 
war is second only to his interest in the strug- 
igles of his own countrymen with the King of 
Prussia. He knows a great deal about Amer- 
ica too, and when the question whether Mr. Sew- 
ard gave General Scott's Mexican charts to the 
French Minister is decided, as it will have to be, 
it will be found, I believe, that he and some others 
here will have some light to cast upon the matter. 
, 1 do not mean to say that I believe that this re- 
port concerning Mr. Seward is true. I can 
scarcely bring my mind to believe that even a 
man who toasts such a blood-stained tool a 
Gortchakoff, could assist the wicked invasion 
of Mexico. But I do mean to say that the re- 
port is believed in some high quarters here 
(where doubtless it originated) and that it 
should be probed to the very bottom by the 
'American people. I expect to hear every 
moment that Mr. Seward has denied the 
charge (so much will be forced from him;) 
but a mere denial ought not to satisfy the 
American people. They should demand of 
the editor of the Pionier his authority for the 
charge. As it now stands our whole country 
is brought into disrepute. The French Yel- 
low Book asserts that the United States Gov- 
ernment has never protested against the French 
occupation of Mexico. Mr. Seward ought to be 
made to explain these things; if he cannot he 
ought to lose his head, if he has not lost it al- 
ready. 








But I have digressed; I meant to give you 

some account of three noble men. Ledru 
‘Rollin, the leader of the out-and-out radicals 
‘of France, is a man somewhat of the look of 
| Agassiz,—but even more stately in his port. 
IIe has a ruddy, bright face, a free and cheer- 
ful manner, and a glowing enthusiasm. It 
/must be remembered that as our Republican 
_ Party is the offspring of the Anti-Slavery Party, 
| so the opposition which appears at the polls 
and in the Legislature of France is the off- 
| spring of a large radical party there which 
will not sanction the Empire enough to vote 
under it, much less to swear the allegiance to 
it which is required of every representative. 
Indeed the opposition in France is very much 
‘larger than we are apt to imagine, and it is 
confidently asserted by those who know best, 
that in an uprising, 200,000 men would be 
found ready to take arms against Napoleon. 
A representative of these radicals, Ledru Rol- 
lin, is in constant and friendly communion with 
ithe legal opposition,—just as Wendell Phil- 
| lips was with Sumner, Wilson, Wade and oth, 
jers. Heis very cheerful about the prospects 
_of the opposition in France. 

But it is a very rare thing im this world to 
meet with so great a man as Mazzini. He is 
one of that class spoken of in Scripture, of 
whom the eye when it sees them gives witness. 

It is almost impossible to describe this maa,— 
lor rather what Emerson might call s “ walk- 
ling eyeball.” When he first approaches and: 
| touches and fixes his great dark eye’s intelli- 
|gence upon you, you feel that imaumerable 
tendrils of nervous power have been fastened 
| to you; and then come the currents of electric 
jinfluence and thought with which, I for one, 
| was so surcharged that I believe that one might 


} 


| with his finger (which may surprise my. friends) 
have drawn @ spark from my head! There is 
not an atom of earth about Mazzini, and mat a 
line of his face, but is there for his life's task. 
One could not almost, but very freely, say “ hig 
body thought.” His eyes stand in the fushed 
vault of his superb brow like morning stars 
announcing the Dawn of Humanity. One msn 
at least, I thought, is already tranafigured in. 
the light of the coming day. 

The arrest of another ram at Glasgow in- 
tended for the Confederates will be 
news not only in itself, but as i the 
influence which our Union and Emancipation 
the government. By the way, the loud out 
bursts of complaint and grief from the Goath- 
ern Confederacy at the arrest of the rams in | 
the Mersey have reached London a little soon-— 
er than Confederate interesty would have de- 
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manded. The rams were only arrested; the 
trial had not begun; and a strong attempt to 
make out that they were not for the Confed- 
eracy was tobe made. But here conies the 
Richmond Ezaminer with its bitter outcries at ' 
ill decide one way, when 
every din England knows 
that the Confederacy have confessed that the | 
eRe Were went te pontbard New ¥ ork and 


No J 


Boston. Truly the devil is an ass, after all. 

_ In revidwidg a work recently published here, 
“Phe Battlefields of the South,”—Professor 
Masson im the Reader -todlly says, ¢‘During the 
last tyaarterof: a century the slave states have 
not ‘produced:.any man of eminence in any 
départment of art, ecience or letters, with the 
Maury-humbug will collapse one of these days.) 
-‘(aw event ’which thas caused much pain to 
the’large ‘circle’ of :friends of William and 
Mary ‘Howitt isthe recent death by drown- 
inf, ix Lake Brenna, of their youngest son, 
Charlton Howitt, agetl twenty-five. 
. ? Phe! chief théatrical sensation of London 
fost néw, is the American ‘actress, Miss Bate 
nian’ 7 dicw ita ; 
-URev.’ Mr. Rooker, formerly of Virginia, and 
*  Who‘eane to ‘this country under a cloud some 
thirteen yéars ‘ago; lately applied to the Di- 
vérte Cotirt”for ‘a divorce from his wife on the 
ground ‘of adultéry. Mr. Mason was witness 
of the marriage at Winchester; but some 


| House, undertook to get up a small rebellion in 


FC, 


© © © Ithav- 


favor of his Copperhead friends, by omitting i 
from the roll the names of the Maryland, Mis- : of the United 

: a yed at ir ness, by 
inserting those of the bogus Louisiana men. | attaching thereto eivertivesnests of their wares, 
et ; 3 of|ment is directed to see-that such practices 
pacity to carry out his plan, for the names chal bo-Ganthenish diasdatinned 
added to the list, by vote, anil the election Of| dignity of the nation, and must not be defaced 
Speaker proceeded. . ' 


_ | | Paltered™ by within the limits 

_ The’ Setate was troubled by the presence of | of _ aitey: Department. : 
. F . y order of . Ma Banks. 

Mr. Robert Wilson, of Missouri, who was 8) "co ucyier Crossy, A. A. A. Gen. 
Senator in the last Congress under Gov. Gam- We have had po. such_ perfect specimen of 
Ule’s seal. He was allowed to sit one day, and bathos in militar y literature since the war be- 
on Daaetomenen aes bowls to meka-woy. Se gun, as this. “Itisa pity that this transaction 
Gants: BawypnisTibe sinevtable. Berrett De did not oceur during Capt. Swift’s residence 
‘vin, of Reatarky, objected to the Western Vir- in the Department, so that he might have de- 
ginia Senators, but without avail. They were seceding lnerangs ering ai 
admitted,.86 to 5. . No Repablican Senator scribed the other campaigns of Gen. Banks, 
sosme.to lave; hed: plark enangh.to ovine '0| this brilliant and successful assault upon the 
Ma, John -& Cerlisle, who prepends ” oe merchants of New Orleans. For we cannot 
Virginia, though he lives West Virginia, | doubt that it was as successful as it was bril- 
ee Se ine Com liant. In the first. place, the offenders must 
greni mentged the Nieginia. and Wert vague have been easy to deal with. If they had not 
questions will give rise to new complications |}... genuine Union men, they would not have 
which will be a source of annoyance and trou- 
ble during the whole session. 


thrown out the flag at their doors and win- 
The proceedings of Tuesday, Wednesday 


‘ ‘ 





doubt is to whether these are the real parties 
there thatried, has caused an adjournment of 
the ‘case. + MBO 


pees eee 


A he Commontornlth. 
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‘dows. Avraid upon the Unionists will always 
"Y' be less dangerous, of course, than upon the 

and Thursday were not important. Mr. Wil- 

son, of Iowa, in the House has given notice of 


rebels. Gen. Butler’s hanging of Mumford 
‘ ue ©" for desecrating the flag, was a perilous busi- 
an amendment of the Constitution, abolishing 
slavery throughout the country. Rev. W, 


ness, but we suppose Gen. Banks’s Provost Mar- 
H. Channing has been elected Chaplain of the 


‘shal might tear down the advertisement of a 
ve wee 3 | Unionist peanut merchant with a tolerable de- 

House, the opposition signalizing their attach- | gree of impunity. However, the facility of the 
ment to Slavery by sdeageatny i for Bishop Hop- exploit must not be allowed to detract from 
kins, of Vt., its leading clerical supporter and it. worit, Forlorn hopes are very romantic, 
| no doubt, but when a Major General “moves 

on the enemy’s works” in full consciousness of 
strength and with all his forces in battle array, 





| advocate. | 








THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


This document will be found in our paper | 
te-day, It is attracting universal attention, 


and will be one of the most memorable papers 
of this most memorable era. We find in it evi- 
dence that the President, while adhering with 


| froma meeting held at the Cooper institute, | 
| in New York, Nov. 9, 1863, for the purpose of | 


BUREAU OF EMANCIPATION. 
| there isa sense of security and a guaranty of 


A Washington letter writer says: | success which take the place of romance, and 
A joint committee, appointed under a call are much better for all practical purposes. The 
beauty of this movement is that we hear noth- 


f ing more about it. The order apparently ex- 


urging upon the Government the necessity o 


legislation, for the protection and organization | ecuted itself. Emerson speaks of words which 


This word of Gen. Banks’ 


wi Oe eh beat 


: 5 Sa re a Sam 2a 

ak by * thelwt fe entitled to com-| 

hd. of an 6x: é mn t Paw geon, three- | 
fourths of the recruits are declared physically 
unfit for service. They are rejected, and of 
i ’ nevek and void. 
They are held for a few days, and in default 
Heir iastere appearance dideharged. Not 
one in five of the rejected recruits ever return 
}ee-clavery. -This has been the operation of the 
negro recruiting system thus far, and the exo- 
dus of negroes from the country is more rapid | paid, or have been, I find, from one-third to 
than ever. Slaves slip themselves into parties one-half what the whites in the same positions 
of recruits, arrive in St. Louis, swear they hail | receive. The mechanics receive twenty dol- 
from Arkansas or Mississippi, receive free pa-|lars‘a month for labor which would entitle a | 
pers, go inte free States, and thus are lost to white man to receive forty or fifty dollars. | 
the South forever. For a white laborer or teamster thirty dollars, | 


¢ nn 


I have had under my direction and control a 
force of one hundred hands, 
of contrabandsjand slaves hired of their loyal 
masters in Kentucky.) All of my best mechan- | 
ics, wagon makers and blacksmiths are South- 





sters and laborers, old and young. They are 








' SLAVERY IN KENTUCKY. 
. The Frankfort, (Ky.) Comménwealth, says: 
“We may as well tell Mr. Stanton that he 
cannot recruit negroes in Kentucky ; the peo- 
ple and the authorities will not permit it. The 
uncgnditional Union men and the authorities 
will never submit to the outrage.” 


The genuine, unconditional Unionists of 


Kentucky, talk differently. The Washington |‘, ‘ 
correspondent of the Tribune says: | vice of the Government to construct the road. 


bees saainorrel = septa Phen | month for the use of their slaves, and the con- 
of holding slaves in the eked States, <a trabands ten dollars paid to themselves. It de- 
Union men. They contend that the restric-| volves upon me to pay and clothe all these 


traband ten dollars. 

But the chief point of interest to me is the 
railroad now being constructed from this place, 
by the Government. In this county there are 


work fifteen hundred. These are composed of 
contrabands in part, and the balance of slaves, 





Kentucky and Tennessee a “National Slave-| ,, 
pen,” where. slaves, fleeing from the “Confed- | cal attendance, and to supply all teams, and 


erate” States, are bought and sold by the implements and materials for the road. When 
thousands. He says the Unionists to a man | completed, it will be the line for supplies to 
are in favor of immediate and sweeping eman- | East Tennessee. ! 

cipation of all slaves within their borders—that | Now these Freedmen and slaves work and as- 
there can be no protection for a Unionist as __. j ; 

long as aristocratic Secessionists are allowed to | soceay together ; the one class from the South, 
hold all their old slaves and are protected in bi y- ¢mancipated from Rebel masters, and the oth- 
ing human beings, once freed by the Presi- ers, still legal slaves of loyal Kentucky masters. 
dent’s Proclamation. The last and most im-| When pay-day comes, the one class receive 
portant step to be taken by the Government, | : 

to insure Unionism in the Border States, is to. 
emancipate the slaves of disloyalists in Ken- | lenefit, and the others look on and ponder the 
tucky and Tennessee. The military once re- question of their own emancipation. To-day, 
moved from Kentucky, and again would com- my son, who is my cashier, has been paying off 
mence the barbarism of Slavery. Defenders | “ 4 wits 
of the Government would be murdered—free- 
dom of speech be denied; the expulsion of 
Northern ministers, and the tar-and-feathering 
of Northern schoolmasters for only preferring 
Union to Secession, Freedom tor Slavery, 
would go on as freely asin the palmiest days | 
of the chivalry. Parson Brownlow would be 

driven from Knoxville, his press and dwelling | 


slaves; and when the others had been each 
paid his money, they asked if they were not to 
receive anything for their labor also; and 
when told that their wages must go to their 
master, they very sorrowfully pointed to their 
ragged clothes, and worn-out shoes, and com- 


composed largely ; 


| of the Yankees.” 


ern Freedmen. “We have them as cooks, team- +’ 


for a hired slave twenty-five dollars ; for a con- | 


| about five hundred hands, and on the entire | 


| pressed from their loyal masters into the ser- | 


| The masters are to be paid twelve dollars per | 


tion in the President’s Proclamation has made | men, as well as to furnish hospitals and medi- | 


| their wages into their own hands for their own | 


/a gang in which there were two Kentucky | 
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you THe Sanitary Farr.—This fair will open 
“Yes, Massa, I knew de day he lef.” at Music Hall on Monday next a 6 P.M.— 
~He took all bis ‘boys,’ I believe,” 
“Yes, Massa—he took ’em all; what 
to Texas for ?” 
“I suppose he went to keep out of the way 


he go the prospects are that it will prove a complete 
success. * 
Through the kindness of Hon. Charles Sum- 
‘These words had no sooner left my friend’s | ner several.valuable. additions have-been made 
mouth than a singular change came over Joe. | to the numerous attractions of the Fair. He 
Before their utterance he was altogether un-, has loaned for exhibition that valuable litera- 
demonstrative in his manner; but when he | ry curiosity, an Album Amicorum, kept at Ge- 
caught their full meaning, his countenance | neva, by Camillus Cordova, a Neapébitan no- 
evinced pleasure and surprise in about equal | bleman, during the first half of the seventeenth 
roportions. In a momeut he began to laugh, century. It contains what is thought by many 
Pat checked himself suddenly, and said : |to be the most precious existing autograph of 
“Couldn’t help laughin’, Massa. My Missus| John Milton, bearing date June 10th, 1639. 
tole me de Yankees couldn't git Memphis ; bu = Mr. Sumner has also loaned- a manuscript 
deyre dere now, Den she said dere wasn't | > 





3 | with letters of Edmund Burke; the manuscript 
_ enough of em’ lef’to come furder down de riber; | score of the first and last compositions of Bel- 
| but dey went all de way down. Den Missus say | lini, with his autograph ; and a paper, with sig- 
| dey can’t come up de White, no how ; but dey| nature appended, written by John Quincy 
DID come—an’ dey went to de Rock (Little | Adams, at his desk in the U. S. House of Rep- 
Rock) an’ dey stayed dar; an’ I jest b'lieve | resentatives, a few moments before the fatal 
| dey mean to stay eberywhar ; an’ before Massa! stroke of paralysis ; together with some rare, 
_ Roberts sees anoder buffalo gnat dey'll be all | ancient missals, probably the most valuable in 
_ ober Texas, an’ he won’t have enough niggas | this country ; and has contributed one of the 
lef’ to drive de cow home.” most beautiful articles of the exhibition, a des 
| I tell you (said the slaveholder,) the ne- | sert service of gold, inlaid with torquoise ; for- 
| groes are spoiled—they have learned more/merly the property of the unfortunate Count 
| within three years than they ever thought of! Bathyani of Hungary. 
learning—the President's Proclamation is as} A magnificent piano, valued at $700, has also 
familiar to them as it is to us; and although it; been presented to the Commission, by Messrs. 
| has been ridiculed North ds well as South, 1) A. M. McPhail & Co manufacturers, No. 385 
consider it the most potent weapon that the Washington street. The piano is a full seven- 
North could have used. Southerners may | octave instrument, overstrune, with a beautiful 
sneer at it, but they well know its power. I) rose wood case in Lonis XIV style, elaborately 
| don’t believe there is a slave in Arkansas who| carved. Messrs. MceP. &. €o. ‘have been en- 
has not heard all about it. Of course the ma- gaged for the last four months in its manufacture, 
| jority of the slaves do not know exactly how | expressly for this fair, and in this generous, and 
, they are to be made free ; neither can they | wholly unsolicited contribution they give a first 
| tell when an event of such importance to their | class Instrument, which in quality of tone, ex- 
| race is likely to occur; but they are waiting | cellence of manufacture, and beauty of finish 
patiently for the good time coming, and so long | leaves nothing to be desired. 5 : 
as hope lasts they will labor tolerably well, and | _ It is to be sold by tickets at $2 each, and will 
| refrain from acts of violence. But let them be | be on exhibition at the department of Mrs. J. C. 
| made to believe that the United States Gov- Johnson. The tickets will be sold under the 
_ ernment intends to break the solemn promise | supervision of Mrs. Governor Andrew, Mrs. 
| which it made to them on the first of last Jan. | Judge Russell, and other ladies. 
| —let them once understand that their antici-| For a day or two the piano will remain on 
| pations of freedom are not to be realized in| exhibition at the warerooms of Messrs, McPhail 
| the manner which they expected—and they | & Co., No. 385 Washington street, at which 
will make a second San Domingo of every! place tickets will also be forsale. The certain- 
| Southern State. I know them better than you | ty of aiding in a noble charity, with the chance 
do, and in the contingency which I have just} of securing so excellient an instrument, will 
supposed, I wouldn’t trust them with my life, doubtless ensure the rapid sale of the tickets. 
or the lives of my family, for any amount of! Many think the fair will 1 t over fift 
gold that you could name. ‘They would be % : stig aga 
like an avalanche, perfectly harmless while sta- 
tionary, but irresistible after attaining a little 
; headway.” 
I suggested to my friend that his ideas 


thousand dollars—we trust it will. 


| FreepMen’s Retier Meetine.—A yfcect- 
ing was held in the Tremont Temp onday 
evening in aid of the suffering colored people 


+ The.contributions have been very generousand — 
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characteristic tefiacity and fidelity to his Eman- 
cipation-policy, has got far beyond that, and is 
now hopestly and painfully considering the 


| of the freedom within our lines, was held here | are “half-battles.” 
| to-day. ‘The following delegates were present : | vila Wiols ‘Nattle, a chnipaign. Wothing baa 


_ hid. : . Nea: ] es; 
From, Ehilpieiphia, Stephen (Caldneh © BP sek since heard of the sacrilegious sellers of 


agreed pretty well with those of the Abolition- 
ists of New England, and he replied: 
“Tcan’t help that. I hate an Abolitionist 


accredited a mw 
Incidents oc: 
have forced u 


burnt, Casey and Green Adams exiled forever, | plained of “massa’s neglect.” 
and the same old war would have to be tought | 
over again, with all its blood and horror, on | 


now with the army on the Mississippi. Among 
the distinguished persons on the platform were 
‘Judge Russell, Hon. Charles G. Loring, Hon. 





whole question of the Reconstruction of South- 
ern Society. His specific plan, embraced in 
the proclamation of Amnesty and explained in 
the latter part of the Message, will probably 
never be adopted. 

he most obvious criticism upon it is that 
the President has no power to determine the 
status of the revolted States. Congress should | 
take the initiative in such work as this, and | 
the President should co-operate with the Leg- 
islative branch of the government. But this 
criticism, based upon the proprieties of a peace- 
ful time, may be said to be now out of place. 
It will at any rate be disregarded. We have 


no fear that Congress and the President will | 
quarrel as to plans, and it is quite likely that — 


the practical question will be settled differently 
in different States, and without regard cither — 


to the plans of the Executive, or the theories | 


of political writers. The all-important thing | 
is accomplished, this, namely: the President 
has fully made up bis mind that as far as he is | 
cancerned,, during his occupancy of the Presi- 
dential chair, be the term longer or shorter, no | 
rebel State shall be again received into the | 
Union as a slave State, or with slavery exist- 
ing as a political and social element. 

This determination declares itself throughout 
the whole Message and Proclamation. It is all 
that we need ask of the President. We know 
that he is affirm and honest man, and that he | 
is master of the situation, President of the . 
United States and not controlled by Cabinet | 
or clique. He is not a man of insight and in- | 
tuitions, but of expedients and plans; but he is 
satisfied thatthe course into which he has been | 
led is helping to break down the rebellion and 
will be effectual to restore the Union. He is | 
now, therefore, on firim ground, and we believe 
he will henceforth move forward with less hesi- | 
tation than he has heretofore exhibited, and | 
that civilians and soldiers who throw them- 
selves in his path, will be summarily removed 
out of it. Congress will co-operate with him 
and the people will sustain him. — 

The subject isa broad one, but we can do no 
more this week than express our satisfaction 
with the Message, and our belief that it is an 
important step forward in that line of pro- 
gress which commenced with the Proclamations _ 
of September 1862 and January 1863. 


Congress met on Monday, and a sufficient 
Administration majority was shown to exist in 
the House to control all its proceedings. Schuy- 
ler Colfax, of Indiana, was chosen Speaker, re- 
ceiving 101 votes, to 42 for S. S. Cox, of Ohio, 


12 for J. L. Dawson, of Pennsylvania, 10 for | 
j 


Robert Mallory, of Kentucky, 8 for H. G. 
Stebbins, of New York, and 6 for Austin A. 
King, of Missouri. These minority candidates 
are all Democrats except Mallory, who repre- | 
sents’ Kentucky Copperheadism. It is an en- 


covraging sign, however, that four Kentucky | : . ‘ 
' of'statesmanship. It is the grandest problem of | P°** that Thurlow. Weed will soon be marshal, 


méaibers, to wit, Anderson, Clay, Randall and 


Smith, voted for Colfax ; also Davis, ‘Thomas, | 
Webster and Cresswell of Maryland, Smithers, | 


of Delaware, Blair, Brown and Whaley, of 
West Virginia,’ and Blow, Boyd, Loan and 
MeClarg. of Missouri. So an actual majority 
of ‘the votes from the slave States were cast 
for the regular Republican candidates. 

The people will see with surprise that the 
Répablicans allowed two interlopers and pal- 
pable political swindlers from Louisiana, elect- 
ed by Nobody, certified to by a Governor who 
is equally a Nobody, to vote for Speaker. Of 


course they voted for Frank Blair! Thaddeus | 


Stevens objected to their vote, but on the sug- 


gestion of Brooks, the Copperhead editor of | 
the New York Express, that the election of 


Bpeaker would not be affected by their votes, 
he withdrew-his objection. A bad beginning, 


Mr. Stevens! However, when the members | 


caéme up to be sworn, the objection was again 


raised, and the bogus members from Louisiana | 


were referred to the Committee on Elections, 
by @ vote of -94 to 74. This is probably a 
pretty aceurate test of the strength of parties 
in the House. The credentials of the Virginia 
members, Messrs. Segar, Chandler and Kitwch- 
en (who did not attempt to vote for Speaker,) 
were also-referred to. the Committee on Elee- 
tiens, whieh Committee, we hope, will keep a 
sharper look gut for Copperhead interlopers 
than it did last year. ; 
_Edward MePherson, of Pennsylvania, was 


chosen Cjerk. He received the caucus momir | 


nation by a small majority over James Bulfin- 


ton, late M. C. from the Second District inthis: | selves in the line of His purposes... 


' that such organization was indispensable not 


‘and Congress. A year ago, the Emancipation 


_ WILson. 

| our outside. 
| presented to the President by the Committee | bellion being entitled to receive compensation, | 
| referred to above; but we doubt if the case as 
| was better stated than in the memorial of the | 

| League last year! Hon. T. D. Elliot, reported | ers” of adult able-bodied black men be neces- 


/any of the rights of a man or a citizen. 


| chaos, to ascertain whether the race was doom- 
ed by the Almighty to slavery, (what impiety | 
‘and atheism in the very question !) and wheth- | er brothers and sisters. 
| er the non-combatants would take care of them- | heart to advise them to volunteer, for they are 


' selves with the aid of their natural supporter 
' who were fighting under the flag which now | 
‘symbolized their freedom, in a_ word, instead | taken, they must go. Now, one of my néigh- 
' of directing a fair trial of the experiment | bors has two slaves, stout, stalwart men, valua- 
‘ whether it is safe to do justice, the authoriti 
‘at Washington decided to let the thing “drift” 
| to “get along somehow;” and the only result ! the men 
|_ of the effort was the appointment, by Secretary | comes they cannot be included. Are his slaves 
' Stanton, of the Freedmen’s Commission un- | better than my sons? 

‘der Robert Dale Owen and his associates. 


Cope, the Rev. J. Wharfton Smith, .D.D., | 
Etlis Yarnell. From Boston, John M. Forbes, | peanuts; the thoughtless venders of esculents, 
| the traffickers alike in tropical fruits and in the 


Edward Atkinson. From New York, F. G. 
she . as nry.Wa ee . ‘ 
re ae Ne sagatd May ‘a pape vet ‘honor of their country’s flag. The “emblem of 
av. * . ? VS, 17.D., . . 7 ae . oi 9g 3 
George C. Ward. From Cincinnati — the the power and dignity of the nation” is not 
Rev. J. M. Waldin, the Rev. Adam Poe, D.D., | henceforth, in the Crescent City, to be obscured 
Levi Coffin, E. Harwood. The ry aera airy ' or defaced by the vulgar instincts of any indi- 
ae rea “TT . a pia cage eA | vidual in favor of “commerce” and bargain and 
as « ally c a STS. £ , « i ‘ 
and Walden as Sceretaries. A memorial to! sale. No more shall the bright banner of the 
the President, who could not meet the Com- free be transformed into the vile, flaunting flag 
— on ~~ — eer ag ong of an auctioneer! Perish the thought! 
advocating the establishment of a Dureau Of | ar By : A 
Emancipation, and such other legislation as All honor to Major General Banks, for this 
may be necessary for the protection of the noble and successful vindication of the honor 
freedmen in the transition from Slavery to! of the flag. We may apostrophize him fh the 


Freedom. | language of Joseph Rodman Drake: 


{ 
From the commencement of the war the, “Child of the sun! to thee °tis given 
‘ee : j To guard the banner of the free!” 
majority of the anti-slavery press have seen | ms, z 


PREMIUM FOR SLAVERY. 





alone as an industrial and social measure, but 
as equally necessary to the effective military | The official order from the War Department 
employment of the freedmen,and have constant- | for enlisting colored troops in Maryland, Mis- 
ly urged its importance upon the President | souri and Tennessee, contains the following : 

4th, Free persons and slaves, with the writ- 


League of this city caused a memorial upon | ten consent of their owners, and slaves belong- 
| ing to those who have been engaged in or have 


this subject to be laid before Congress by Gen. | "5 ; ; : 
Th sal will be f a | given aid and comfort to the rebellion, may be 
sill pperne <page ound upon ' now enlisted, the owners who have not been 
a ‘ : : : ; 
We have not seen the memorial! engaged in or given aid and comfort to the re- 





hereatter provided. 


Why should the “written consent of the own- 


. . . . ' . 
‘a bill in the House, establishing a Bureau of! sary, while the government takes adult able- 


Emancipation, and exerted his best efforts to | bodied whites without asking the consent of pa- 


insure its passage; but the “quictists” carried | rents? How long will slave’ property be treated | 


the day. The measure was too “radical.” So | as more sacred than any other property ?. And 
long as the administration was officially, through | the pretended rights of slavery as more sacred 
the Secretary of State, committed to the doc-| than any other rights? A white man enlists 


| trine that no human being in the country | and receives the $300 bounty; a black man 
should have his political or social condition | enlists, and a lazy white loafer, who has lived 
j Z ; : : 
changed by the war, nothing would be done | upon the unpaid labor of the black man all his 


which recognized the freed slave as possessing | life, receives the $300 bounty. 


In-| Well does Dr. Elliot say, in his letter lately 


stead of a Bureau to take charge of this great | published : 

subject, to organize these millions of people! See how it stands. I have two bovs, twenty- 
thus suddenly thrown into industrial and social | two and twenty years old, well educated, ac- 
tive, loyal. They are worth in money to me 
,more than any slaves that ever lived, and if I 
die they must support their mother and young- 
TI cannot find it in my 


«| the life of my house ; yet they talk of it, and I 
* shall not say one word to discourage them. 
When the draft comes, as it must, if they are 


eg | ble only as laborers, who would gladly volun- 
,teer. But the master is loyal, or goes for 
such, (higdovalty was at Camp Jackson !) and 

nnot be accepted. When the draft 





When the ree) HE PResipeNcy.— Appearances indicate 


This was a great deal gained. 
| that the two great parties are each to be in- 


ports of that commission come to be published, 


' they will be found to. be invaluable’ now that fested, next year, with the vermin of “inde- 
| the “logic of events” has brought the conser- | 


pendent” organizations, so called. -A Conven- 
| tion of *War Democrats” has been held in the 


vatives of a year ago to see the necessity of |” 
Northwest, somewhere, for the purpose of dic- 


organizing the freedmen. We trust that the! *“” ‘ 
work will be done in the right‘of history and , tating terms to the Republicans, and we sup- 


the age—involving not alone the welfare of the | ling his New York guerrillas. The Democratic 
blacks but the question of peace and union, or | Party is already the prey of the old Whig and 
war and anarchy for twenty millions of whites, | Bell Everett gang of political moths, They 
We are glad to believe that the insane distrust | met at Cincinnati on the 4th inst., and rec- 
| awd dread: ofvalicdls and che policy are| ommended McClellan for the Presidency, on 


about gone, and that in considering and set. | the Kentucky (Copperhead) platform. Among 
’ “i bal " j e.e 8 
| the dead and gone politicians who took part in 


tling these grave questions the administration 
the movement by their presence, or by letter, 


' will no longer reject the counsels and assist- | ‘ apie 
| sane of tte orily class of men who are beat} "Fe Garrett Dayis, Ex-Governor Campbell, of 


! fitted to deal with them; anil that is, those who | Tennessee, Leslie Coombs, J. Scott Harrison, 


‘have studied this matter of slavery in its eco-| Emerson Etheridge, C. B. Calvert, of Mary- 
nomical and industrial, as well as its sovial and | !@nd, and Linus Child and Edward Riddle of 
moral relations for the last ter, twenty, thirty | Massachusetts. Where were Judge Abbott, 


| years. If Mr. Elliot's bill had become law a | Joel Parker, and George Francis Train ? 


vear aco, if a Bureau had been established and | : i i 
: ‘ | Mrssovrtr.—It seems that the Conservatives 
placed under the charge of men of character ‘ ® : oes - 
: . | have counted in their state ticket in Missouri, 
and capacity with ample powers to organize | A 
‘the population set free by the President's! deniof tie NS ‘al a 
‘ i nde Oo . . pmmercia, £5 
_ Proclamation, we should have seen to-day three 2% ; page 
, hundred thousand black soldiers under the flag : “ babe on See 4 
PPE EIEN: <li bia arrive at the State Capital. The rejection of 
Peso geen ¥ one recruiting, 100, Decause | 4 few soldier’ votes in each county fins given 
in joining us he took one from the rebellion, and | the Conservative State ticket a majority of 
; the millions of women, children and the infirm | about.1,500. It is not much of a victory to 
| would have been not only supporting them-| TOW Over: The Radicals carried six of the 
| salves ‘but helping support the armies of the | "2° Congressional districts, a majority of the 


4 : counties, three-fourths of the large cities, and 

Republic. This woald have been and should | the sokdier’s vote entire. The party will enter 
| have been; this will be yet, and in our rejoie | upen the next canvass with the most confident 
| ing that we are saved, we shall be in danger of 


assurances of success.” 
| forgetting the disasters of the white men and 


The same writer says that the order to re- 
| the sufferings to the blacks daring the year} cruit blacks in Missouri was a staggering blow 
kere & policy of common sense and jus- 


by counting out the soldier’s votes. 


to the remnants of the peculiar institution in 
tice would have averted ; but let us never for-| Missouri. The practical working of the order 
get that all the. while the God of our fathers| is as follews: A recruitigg officer goes into a 
| was waiting to bless us so soon as we put our-/| district and récruits.fifty or a hundred negroes 


—the masters receiving receipts by which, on 





Kentucky soil. 

We predict that Mr. Stanton, or whoever 
is Secretary of War, will recruit negroes in 
Kentucky, within six months. Let us see 


which Commonwealth is right. 


? 


SLAVES IN Mississipp1.—Gov. Clark, of. 
Mississippi, having been informed that under 
instructions of President Davis, the Confederate 
troops had been ordered to bring off all male 


to the hands of the enemy, telegraphed to Da- 
vis that this policy was disastrous, and received 
this notice in reply. 
Ricumonp, Nov. 19, 1863. 

Gov. Clark :—Your dispatch of yesterday is 
received. General instructions are given to re- 
|move negro men from localities where they 
‘would probably be i by the enemy 
| for service in their army. It was directed that 
| owners should have their option as to whether 
they would retain control ef the negroes so re- 
moved, or throw the responsibility and future 
care and support upon the Government. If 





more has been done than this, it was in viola-' 


j tion of orders, and the Secretary of War has 
| been directed to give prompt attention to the 
| matter. JEFFERSON Davis. 


Jeff seems to have no doubt that these ne- 


'groes would be of some service to the Union | 


The 


| cause if allowed to serve in our army. 


! nonsense about the negro not being fit for a) 


| soldier never got any support from Confederate 
' authority. 





Troops.—The General in command of the 
Department of the South has issued the follow- 
ing orders: 

| GENERAL OrpeErRs, No. 105. 1. The Major- 
; General Commanding has heretofore had oc- 
casion to rebuke ollicers of this command for 
imposing improper labors upon colored troops. 
He is now informed that the abuses sought to 
be corrected, still exist. Attention is called to 
General Order No 77, current series, from 
| these Headquarters, and commanding officers 


ties for drill and instruction. 


GENERAL GILMORE AND TUE COLORED |. 


j are enjoined to see to its strict enforcement. | 
Colored troops will not be required to perform | 
any labor which is not shared by the white | 
troops, but will receive in all respects the same | 
treatment, and be allowed the same opportuni- | 


THE POOR WHITES OF THE SOUTH. 
A correspondent of the Tribunein Arkansas, 
‘after describing the maneuvering of Union 
{ 
| men says: 
| To an inquiry of mine as to the social status 
| of those by whom these murders were commit- 
ted, he replied that so far as his knowledge ex- 
tended, the mobs were composed of the riff- 
| raff of the State—of men who never owned nor 
| expected to own a slave, but who were more 
| bigoted on the subject of Slavery than the 
, Slaveholders themselves. I asked him how he 


ope : pe Pee eee . y shes > snd: “«¥ F . ° . 
negroes of military age in danger of falling in-| accounted for this, and he said: “You, of , Carolina; and we are told of another under | 


| course, are aware that in all countries there 
| are men who never see a happy moment except 


when they are fawning upon and toadying to 
They have | 


| their superiors in social position. 
| ho ambition to do anything for themselves, and 


| their desire to be useful to their patrons is so | 


strong, that they will eat every particle of dirt 

that 1s set before them. Such a class, in greater 
,or smaller numbers, is indigenous to every 
, country. 
| composing it are more numerous than in any 
| other equal extent of territory that I know of. 
| They are of no earthly account to themselves 
jor families; they have no more idea of ever 
| being able to own even the tenth part ofa ne- 
gro than they have of learning to read and 
| write; their only ambition appears to be to 
_ cultivate little patches of ground belonging to 
: slaveholders, and to receive with a due degree 
of thankfulness every sign of recognition which 
a slave-owner may bestow upon them. If he 
says to one of them, “John, you deserve a jug 
of whisky for catching my nigger yesterday ; 
the poor devil is pleased beyond measure : and 
if at another time, “John” gets a blowing up 
| for not catching a runaway slave, he is prouder 
than he would be if he were not spoken to .at 
all. His constitution seems to require some 
kind of notice trom his patron, the slaveholder ; 
it’s all right when he feels a pat on the shoul- 
der, and equally right when he gets a kick 
|lower down. Well, men of this class will do 


whatever they suppose is agreeable to their | 


masters. Once or twice a week they patrol the 
neighborhood at night, in search of negroes 
who are away from their quarters without 
passes, and in the morning they call upon the 
slaveholder—who has had a night of undis- 
turbed sleep—and report to him that during 
their rounds they discovered some of his slaves 
committing burglary upon his smoke-house, and 
some of them making their way to the woods 
with felonious intent to capture raccoons or 
opossuins. Then the slaveholder says, “I am 
jeased to see that you take such an interest 
in the preservation of the peace of the neigh- 
| borhood—go to the overseer and tell him that 


In the Southern States, the men | 


“The State Election returns continue to | 


| I sent you tor some whisky ; and recollect to be 
Major-Gen. Q, A. GittMorE. | ready when your turn comes to go on the next 

GENERAL Orpers, No. 77. It has come to! patrol!” “Well,” continued the narrator, 
the knowledge of the Brigadier-General Com- | “every mob that I have heard of in this State 
manding that detachments of colored troops, | was composed of this kind of material; some 
detailed for fatigue duty, have been employed | slaveholders may possibly have stood in the 
in one instance at least, to prepare camps and | background, but the dirty work and murders 
perform menial duty for white troops. Suchfwere done by fellows who hadn't characters 
use of these details is unauthorized and im-/| enough to fairly justify a decent man in hiring 
proper, and is hereafter expressly prohibited. | them to carry manure from a hole in the ground 

Commanding officers of colored regiments are | to a swect potato patch.” : 

directed to report promptly, to these Head-| The same writer gives statements, first of 
quarters, any violations of this order which may | sab shevdlieien Uiakwdlt Dekcene of-el Se 
valan Sei Chander knowledge. |* iat the slaves thin bie EONS of s avery ; 

* * * * * * * | and second, what an intelligent slaveholder 

By order of Brigadier-Gen. |thinks. Neither seem to agree with the ro- 
Q. A. GittMorRE. | mance about the prodigal son’s coming back. | 


By command of 


{ 

The correspondent of the NV. Y. Times, de- | They are thoroughly posted in regard to the 
clares that Gen. Gilmore is not amenable to! President’s Proclamation, and their belief’ in 
the charge of unfriendliness to the colored | the final fafa of the lpg dy: is ve firm 

. . + ..+ |as was the determination of the Apostles to 
es 2 brought against him by the Evvening , suffer death in its most agonizing form sooner 
Post. But these orders make it evident that than deny the religion of Christ. Their ideas 
somebody has been in fault. We trust they | regarding the war are crude, but in the main 
| will be cffectual in preventing any necessity | correct. It is a mystery to them where all the 


| Sek int ‘initials oF the °C li Union soldiers come from, and they are equally 
} . e \reneral in COM- | at a loss to account for the rapid increase of 
mand. 


, gunboats on the oe and its tributaries, 
2 : | I have been frequently asked if “de Yankee so- 

We find in the Cambridge (Md.) Jntelli-, jers wasn’t mos’ done comin’,” and “whar was 
gencer a letter, from Judge Spence, from which | all de gunboats made ;” and my reply to the 
we make an extract which will apply equally | first of these questions was pretty sure to call 


| forth sueh an exclamation as “Hi? didn’t tink 
well to other border Slave States. so many Yankees libed in God's bressed land,” 
Campringe, Sept. 16th, 1863. 


j or, *Missus tole me good while ago dat mos’ all 

L. E. Straughn, Esq. | de Yankee sojers was done gone, but dey keeps 

My Dear Sir:—I most ardently desire | comin’ along.” The negroes have an idea that 
your success in opposing the efforts of certain | the North 1s a perfect paradise. They call it 
gentlemen of our State, who are endeavoring, | “God's country” and firmly believe if they were 
by published letters and private interviews, | there their earthly troubles would be at an end. 
to divert the Administration from the policy | I told several of them that people up North 
which it has inaugurated in Marvland, of en-| bad to work very hard, and that no person was 
listing into the national service all volunteers | permitted to live there unless he was willing to 
of African descent, without regard to their con- support himselt and family ; and ail with whom 
dition—whether slave orfree. I cannot regard | | con ersed on this topic were decidedly em- 
ithe policy thus inaugurated other than as the | phatic in expressing their willingness to “work 
|discharge of a plain and solemn obligation | de fingers right down to de bone at any kind 
|which the national Legislature imposed upon | of os ae hge = gine they might be fortunate 
the President by the Act of July, 1862. By | enough to obtain in a Northern State. They 
that Act at least 25.000 men capable of doing | are very much in love with Chicago, and ap- 
military service were placed within the control, | pear to have an idea that it is the nicest place 
and at the disposal; of the President. Can the | within the boundaries of “God's country. 
President justify himself betor: che country| I was very mach amused a few evenings ago 
should he refuse to use this large part of the | at some remarks made by an old negro named 
military power? Can he justify the use of the | Joe. My secession friend aud I were sitting in 
coercive power of the ¢ iption Act tocom-} front of his door, tatking about the war—he 
pel the service of those whe are unwilling, | claiming that the South couldn't be whipped, | 
while he denies to those willing to volunteer | and I arguing that that thing was a good deal 
the privilege of doing so? The men of the | more than half done already—when a middle- 
State who are now opposing this policy, al-| aged negro came along, Jeading a horse that did | 
though they may be truly loyal, have shown| not seem able to stand without artificial sup- |» 
conclusively in the history of this rebellion | port. Upon nearing us he politely bowed, and _ 
that they are not safe counsellors for the Ad-j said to my friend: 
ministration. ; “Good ebenin’, massa.” 




















1 vere who were 


| «p, it will be nogain for the safety of 


| was. 


worse than I ever hated a snake, but I believe 
just what I say, and if the d 4 Abolitionists | 
where you come trom agree with me I am not ! 
to blame.” 


George B. Upton, Hon. James Savage, Hon. 
William Ropes, Hon.Samuel E. Sewail, Hon. 
Stephen Fairbanks, fon. Alpheus Hardy, 
Chict Justice Allen, &e. It Was expected that 
Gov. Andrew would preside, but he was 
come now tothe original question: Can we not obliged, by excess of business, to be absent 
retrieve our blusders? Can we. not amend ?| rom the meeting, and therefore, Hon. Charles 
Must we go on undertaking a dozen expeditions | : Loring was chosen. On faking the chair 
at one time, and giving ouly half enough force |)!" Loring explained the object of the gath- 
tocach? We have at this moment a areat ex- ST and after making some spirited gemarks 
pedition on the Rio Grande ; another in Arkan- |" regard to the war, he introduced Chaplain 
sas; another on the Teche; another in North Fiske, who had been detailed by Major-General 

Grant, to represent to the people of the North 
the condition of the freed colored people of the 
Mississippi Valley. Mr. Fiske spoke nearly an 
hour, in which he told many touching stories 
ot the er negroes who were suffering in their 
mean shelters this winter weather, without bed 
or bedding. He spoke in high praise of the 
colored man as a willing workman, of his love 
of education, and his religious character. In 
the months of March, April, and May of this 
year, twelve hundred had died. He closed his 
remarks by appealing to us to aid them and do 


Tue Way To Carry on THE War.—I 


Gen. Butler. We must defend what we have 
! conquered ; but this throwing out distant par- 
tics, where, like insects, they are merely an an- 
noyance to the enemy, shows a want of milita- 
ry sagacity. We have broken the outer limbs 
| of the tiger, and must now plunge the knife in-| 
‘to his heart. The more destructive the war 
i now is, the sooner it will end. We should hold | 
all the prisoners we take, for it is equivalent 
now to a loss of four to one by the enemy. 
| We should destroy every town which does not | p : : : 
at once submit on the approach of our army. j all that was in our power to alleviate their suf- 
We should allow no man within our lines who | £8: Speeches were also made by Rev. Dr. 
is not to be perfectly relied on. We should| Kirk, Hon. Richard H. Dana, Mr. Atkinson 
multiply negro regiments for garrisons. Does and Judge Russell. Between the speeches the 
this sound harsh in your cars? ‘Then, tell mg | Hlutehinsons sung several of their favorite 
what you have got by the contrary course ? The | °0"8*- Hon. Alpheus Hardy, to whom coutri- 
Government has been besceched by people from | butions of money were to be given for this pur- 


the Softth to send an expedition here or there | . announced that he had received several 
to secure Unionism and reorganize society. 1undred dollars since he had entered the hall. 
What have we got by it? There is one way to 
secure Unionism, peace and prosperity. That | 
is to destroy the rebel armies, and reorganize 
the South, with the elements of freedom and 
industry. Never on earth was there an exam- 
ple of more satanic depravity defended with 
more desperate courage than in this of the 
Southern rebellion. We must deal with it on 
its own terms, and destroy, because they will 
heve nothing else.—A VrETERAN OBSERVER in 
the N. Y. Times. 


Fine.—A fire was discovered last Tuesday 
morning issuing from the basement of Rey. Mr. 
Newhall’s (Methodist) church on Bromfield 
street, in the alley leading to Music Hall. The 
fire was confined to the church, which was 
nearly destroyed. All the walls, however, are 
standing, but the interior of the church is a 
mass of ruins. The organ, which was valued 
at 33,000, was entirely destroyed. It was not 
insured. Upon the church there was an in- 
surance of $17,000 in the New England and 
Qluincy offices, which, in view of the fact of 
the great value of the lot, will more than make 
good the loss, provided the society, as has been 
The Advertiser, | suggested, build in a new location less desirable 

| for business purposes. 


Comine to THerr Senses.—“The past 
cannot be recalled,” says Mr. George S. Hil- 
lard in his recent speech. 
commenting on this, says : 

The whole political life of Mr. Hillard’s 


hole , . Tuere is daily a perfect throng of ladies at the elegant es- 
present allies is a struggle against the recogni- ance - Messrs. — = Brooks, Nos. Wo & 92 
‘ e ° age Pci PY Z . , Tremont St., to inspect and purshase their magnificent as- 
tion, not only of the inevitable, but of the gortment of Christmas and New Year's goods—eloaks, silks, 
present fact,—a refusal to acknowledge the trinumings, embroidered handkerchiefs, corsets, skirts, house- 
self-evident truth that affairs have passed far agg. noe. ee ee _ kang oer 
. . ) Ss J “te » s P Dest, e ces owes 
beyond the regch ot the remedies and methods | and the attention courteous. Such a splendid variety is as 
to the use of which they are wedded by long unique as it is excellent, and it is not surprising that the 
ae The 3 at wa the ho has firm are able to make a lavish display when their customers 
practice. 1 Man among cm WhO has are so numerous and their business 80 extensive and thriv- 
equally the discernment and the courage to ing. 
accept in all its breadth this principle that ‘the AM ; - * 3 
Ras ‘eles MaGNriricENntT Car.—The Ver n- 
past cannot be recalled,” is not far from con- - se eg ara Ca we Phe Vermont Cen 
Peay ; ep 3s tral Railroad on their route (to run on the 
version from the error of his ways. 3 ; a 
a Ue. Express line between here aud Chicago) a splen- 
Very* good; and as applicable, almost, to did ear, exclusively for ladies and gentlemen 
Mr. Hale as to Mr. Hillard; to the Advertiser) accompanying them. The exterior is hand- 
somely finished in dark, rich colors, the corners 
bearing the faithfully executed portraits of Mr. 
Merrill, the superintendent, and Gov. Smith, 
and Messrs. Brai land Clark tee The 
and Messrs. Brainard an¢ ark, trustees. he 
if ; ta a Massac ratte rs 4 4 Feat s 5 ’ . 
following tribute to a Massac huse tts boy . interior is fitted ina style of convenience and 
Another officer I knew—First Lieutenant richness, not surpassed in any of our metropol- 
in a company of the Fifty-fifth Massachusetts— | itan hotels. One apartment of good size is 
who, when Pope fell back upon the defences) furnished with elegant sofas, easy chairs, and 
of Washington, in his disastrous campaign, was | mirrors. 
in an honorable and lucrative position in this 
city, in the civil employ of the Government. cer ee Gases her teens ag agg norm 
This position he resigned, and shouldering his | show another ) ear of I success. With assets exceed- 
musket, he stepped into the ranks ot the: ing five million dollars, an annual income of over eleven hun- 
oan a : > P red thousand dollars—its interest account more than pay- 
Twelfth Massachusetts Volunteers, and in ing its losses and annual dividends to its policy holders of 
twenty days thereafter, had been through the fifty per cent. Saab gume odes a arrest the atiration of 
battles of South Mountain and Antietam. In Pe ag ee ee 
the latter conflict he was wounded, but did not 
leave his place in the ranks until the conflict; DArtmoutu CotLeGe.— Edward S. To- 
was over. He-was present in all the battles bey, Esq., of this city, has been elected a mem- 
and skirmishes of the Army of the Potomac ber of the Board of Trustees of Dartmouth Col- 
under Burnside and Hooker. Governor An- lege, and has accepted the trust. 
drew’s commission came to him as he stood in B. B. Ressvi, 515 Washington St., has just published the 
line of battle at Aldie. Three days afterward | historical map, which gives a suecinct account of the rebel- 
he had joined his Regiment at Reading, Mass., , lieu from its commencement to October lat. 
; . ne »enemy on the coas —_—_— 
and is now confronting the enemy on the coast 5. ©. Cun fe Co., Court St... hawe just pabthined 
of Carolina. This brave youth—a Plymouth | choice sheet music, entitled “After the Battle.”’ the words of 
boy and a child of Old Harvard—is worthy | which were written by Maria J. Bishop, and the music com- 
the honor conferredby the Governor, and so posed by J. W. Turner. 
long as these brave colored men are officered 
by gallant, high-hearted, Slavery-hating, no- 
ble vouth, we can never despair of the Repub- ' 


as to the Courier. 





A correspondent of the Tribune pays the 





-2s.-e- 


Miurrary ErtquetTre.—Lieutenant W.., of 
the 3d R. I. Heavy Artillery, at one of the 
| posts in the Department of the South, while on 
duty in a carriage, had the kindness to favor a 
staff officer witha ride. On meeting a private 
ot a colored regiment who paid the required 
salute which was properly returned by the 
Licutenant, the following dialogue, in substance, 
ensued : 


lie. 

Another writer from Missouri says: 

One by one the dead leaves of Slavery are 
‘alling away, leaving the withered old trunk 
pare and dry. A few days since, the Legisla- 
‘ure repealed the law forbidding the instrue- 
tion of slaves in reading and writing yi aah 
The most astonishing part of this repeal was) O10 (Qfieer— «Do vou salute ni on 

: 2s ; , ote rer—“Do you : » niggers ? 
acusrane anal pos ae agg gs an Lieutenant—+He is soldier : and he saluted 
rarbaro g ove | me.” 
rece has been issued by Gen. Ewing, ! Staff Officer—“I swear I wont salute a nig- 

é 7] : : - A fp ae ory 2? er.” 
ommanding the Kansas District, which in- | ® pA of 3 ; Plage 
ludes pra counties in this State, permit-— to a Regulations require you 
ing loval persons who recently resided in Cass ‘ “2 2 . . i 
Gla aul Jackson Counties, to return to their Staff Offic er—"Conte ee gee ae 
omes. These counties were depopulated by | eae aes 7 ae and alana eae 

ilitar immediately after the burning | 7.40 that wir OT Saale. 
——- "he Quatre cies. nel = Page. gargs Cony ye his_ horse.) 
“ 
llowing the pvople to return, imposes an ob- | ub oahial oie comigued Ws dene Yeattior 
, gation to furnish proof of loyalty to command- | send thin: comdy wits thee: abllecilienswe -eculd 
rs of military posts at Westport, Independ- e: ” e* riage ~ egw 
ace, Hickmen’s Landing; and-Kanses Ciey:} 7°P* that be wae tem oo @ man han the om 
‘truly - loyal are readmitted to the | 8°—/’roridence fognel, i 
strict D none will complain, but if the} An Ohio paper publishes the following. item =. 
ume style of loyalists take up their residence | “A deaf man, namefl Taff, was run down by a 
formerly lorated in that quar-' passenger train and killed on Wednesday morn- 
Kan ing. He was injured in a similar way about a 


year ago."5" 
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arisen out of the blockade and other belligerent op- 
erations, between the Government and several of the 
maritime powers; but they have been discussed, and 
as far as was possible, accommodated ina spirit 
frankness, justice, and mutual good will. 

It is especially gratifying that our prize Courts, by 


the impartiality of their adjudications, have com- 
manded the respect and confidence of maritime 
wers. # 


The supplemental treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain for the suppression of the African 
slave trade, made on the 17th day of February last, 
has been duly ratified and carried into execution. 
It is believed that so far as American ports and Ameri- 
can citizens are concerned, that the inhuman and 
odious trafic has been brought to an end. 


of | 


clading loans and balance in the Treasury, at its cor:- 
mencement, were $901,125,674 86, and the aggregate 
disbursements $895,796 ,630 65, waving a balance on 
the 1st of July, 1863, of $5,329,044 21. Of the re- 
Cceipts there were received from customs, $69,159,- 
642 40; from internal revenue, $37,640,787 95; from 
direct tax, $148,510,361; 
from miscellaneous sources, $3,046,615 35; and from 
loans, $776,682,86: 57, making the aggregate, $901,- 
125,674 36. 

Of the disburscments there were for the civil ser- 
vice, $23,253,922 08; for pensions and Indians, $4,- 
216,526 59; for interest on public debt, $24,729,846 51; 
for the War Department, $599,298,600 83; for the 
Navy Department, $63,211,105 27; for pavment of 
funded and temporary debt, $181,086,685 07, making 





I shall submit for the consideration of theS enate, 
@ convention for the adjustment of possessions 
claimed in Washington Territory, arising out of the 
treaty of the 15th of June, 1846, between the United | 
States and Great Britain, and which have been the! 
source of some disquiet among the citizens of that | 
now rapidly improving part of the country. A novel | 
and important question involving the extent of the | 
maritime jurisdiction of Spain in the waters which 
surround the island of Cuba, has been debated with- | 
out reaching an agreement, and it is pro in an} 
amicable spirit to refer it to the arbitration of friendly | 
powers. A convention for that purpose will be sub- 
mitted to the Senate. 

I have thought it proper, subject to the approval of 
the Senate, to concur with the interested commercial 
per in an arrangement for the liquidgtion of the | 

und dues upon the principles which have been | 


the aggregate $895,796,630 65, leaving a balance of 
$5,329,044 21. 

But the payment of funded and onc. pope debt, 
having been made from monies borrowed during the 
yeir, must be regarded as merely nominal! payments, 
and the monies borrowed to make them as merely 
nominal receipts, avd their amount, ($181,086,635 07) 
should therefore be deducted both from receipts and 


disbursements. This being done there reinains as ac- | 
tual receipts $720,039,039 79, and the actual disburse- | 


ments $714,709,995 58, leaving the balance as already 
Btated. 

The actual receipts and disbursements for the first 
uarter, and the estimated receipts and disbursements 
or the remaining three-quarters of the current fiscal 

year, 1864, will be shown in detail by the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to which [ invite your 
attention. It is sutticient to say here that it is not be- 





from lands, $16,761,717; | 


heretofore adopted in regard to the imposts upon | lieved that the actual results will exhibit a state of 
navigation in the waters of Denmark. | the finances less favorable to the country than the es- 
The long pending controversy between this Govern- | timates of that officer, heretofore submitted, while it 
ment and that of Chili touching the seizure at Sita- | is confidently expected that, at the clove of the year, 
nain, Peru, by Chilian officers of a large amount in | both disbursements and debt will be found very con- 
treasure belonging to citizens of the United States, | siderably less than bas been anticipated. 
».as been brought to a close by the award of His Ma-| The report of the Secretary of War is a document 
jesty the King of the Belgians, to whose arbitration | of great interest. It consists of: First—The military 
the question was referied by the partics. The sub-! operations of the year detailed in the report of the 
ject was thoroughly and patiently examined by that | General in Chief. Second—The oryanization of 
justly-respected magistrate, and although the sum ; colored persons into the warservice. Third—The ex- 
awarded 
as they expected, there is no reason to distrust the Gen. Hitchcock. Fourth—The operations under the 
wisdom of His Majesty’s decision. That decision | act for enrolling and calling out the national forces 


was promptly complied with by Chili, when intelli- | detailed in the report of the Provost Marshal. Fifth— | 


gence in regard to it reached that country. | The organization of the Invalid Corps. Sixth—The 

The joint com mission under the act of the last session operation of the several departments of the Quarter- 
for carrying into effect the convention with Peraon | master General, Commissary General, Paymaster 
the subject of claims has been organized at Lima, | General, Chief of Engineers, Chief of Ordnance and 
and is engaged in the business entrusted to it. Dif-| Surgeon General. It has appeared impossible to 


ficulties concerning inter-oceanic transit through; make a valuable summary of this report, except | 


Nicaragua are in course of amicable adjustment. | such as would be too extended for this place, and 
In conformity with the principles set forth in my | hence I content myself by asking your careful atten- 
last Annual Message, [ have received a’ Representa- | tion to the report itself. 5 
tive ffrom the United States of Colombia and have | The duties devolving on the naval branch of the 
accredited a minister to that Republic. | service during the year and throughout the whole of 
Incidents occurring in the prozress of our civil war this unhappy contest, have been discharged with 
have forced upon my attention the uncertain state of , fidelity and eminent success. The extensive block- 
international questions, touching the right of foreign- ade has been constantly increasing in efficiency. 
ers in this country, and of United States citizens ' the navy has expanded, yet on so long a line it has 
abroad. In regard to some States their rights are, at;so far been impossible to entirely suppress illicit 
least, partially detined by treaties. In no instance, trade. From the returns received at the Navy De- 


however, is it expressly stipulated thatin the event partment, it appears that more than one thousand | 


vessels have been captured since the blockade was 
instituted, and that the value of prizes already sent 
in for adjudication amounts to over thirteen millions 
of dollars. 

The naval force of the United States consists, at 
this time of 588 vessels completed and in the course 
of completion, and of these 75 are iron-clad or ar- 
mored steamers. The events of the war give an in- 
creased interest and importance to the Navy, which 
will probably extend beyond the war itself. The 
armed vessels completed and in service, or which are 
under contract and approaching completion, are be- 


of civil war, a foreigner residing in this country | 
within the lines of the insurgents is to be exempted 
from the rale which classes him as a belligerent, on | 
whose behalf the Government of his country cannot 
expect any privileges or immanities distinct from , 
that character. | 

I regret to say, however, that such clalms have | 


foreigners, who have lived in the United States the 
greater part of their lives. j 
There is reason to believe that many persons born | 
in foreign countries, who have declared their iaten-— 
tions to become citizens and who have become fully | 
naturalized, have evaded the military duties required 
of them by denying the fact, and thereby throwing 
upon the Government the burden of proof. 
It has been found difficult or impracticable to ob- ; 
tain this proot, from the want of guides to the proper | 
sources of information. These might be supplied 
by requiring clerks of courts where declarations of 
intention may be made, or naturalizations effected, , 


bat while these may be reticd upon f r harbor de- 
fence, and coast service, others of greater strength 
and capacity will be nece.sary for cruising purposes, 
and to maintain our rightfui position on the ocean. 
The change that has taken place in naval vessels 
and naval! warfare since the introduction of steam as 
a motive power for ships of war, demands either a 
corresponding change in some of our existing Navy 
Yards or the establishmeat of new ones for the con- 
naturalized, or declaring their intention to become | struction and necessary repairs of modern naval ves- 
citizens, to the Secretary of the Interior, in whose | sels. No inconsiderable embarrassment, delay and pub- 
department those names might be arranged and | lic injury have been experienced from the want of 


printed for’ general information. There is | such goverament establishments. 
also reason to believe that foreigners fre-, The necessity of such a navy yard, so furnished at 
quently become citizens of the United States, somesuitable place upon the Atlantic seaboard, has 


on repeated occasions been brought to the attention 
of Congress by the Navy Department, and is again 
presented in the report of the Secretary which ac- 
companies this communication. 

I think it my duty to invite your special attention 
to this subject, and also to that of establishing a 
yard and depot for nautical pur 
Western rivers. A naval force has been created on 
those interior waters and under many disadvantages, 
within little more than two years, exceeding in num- 


for the sole purpese of evading duties imposed 
by the laws of their native countries, to which, 
on becoming naturalized here, they at once return, 
and though never returning to the United States, they , 
still claim the interposition of this Government as | 
citizens. Many altercations and great prejudices 
hav® heretofore arisen out of this abuse, it is there- | 
fore submitted to your consideration. It might be 
advisable to fix a limit, beyond which no citizen of 
the United States residing abroad may claim the in- 
terposition of his Government. The right of suf- 
frave has often been assumed and exercised by aliens 
under pretence of naturalization, which they have 
disavowed when drafted into the military service. ; 


mencement of the present administration. 
Satisfactory and important as have been the per- 
formances of the heroic men of the navy at this in- 


to the claimants may not have been so large ; change of prisoners, fully set forth in the letter of | 


, Your attentiou to the developments in that vital in- such conditions as he may deem expedient for . 


If | 


lieved to exceed in number those of any other Power; , 


es upon one of the , 


I submit the expediency of such an amendment of 
the law, as will make the fact of voting an estoppel 
against any plea of exemption from military service, 
or other civil obligation on the ground of alienage 

In common with other Western Powers our rela- 
tions with Japan have been brought into serious 
jeopardy through the perverse opposition of the 
hereditary aristocracy ot the Empire to the enlighten- | 
ed and liberal policy of the Tycoon, designed to bring 
the coun'ry into the society of nations. It is hoped, | 
thouch not with entire confidence, that these diffical- , 
ties may be peacefully overcome. Task your atten- | 
tion to the claim of the Minister residing there forthe - 
damayes he sustained in the destruction by fire of the 
residence of the legation at Yeddo. 

Satisfactory arrangements have been made with the 
Emperor of Russia, which, it is believed, will result 
in effecting a continuous line of telegraph through 
that empire from our Pacific coast. 

] recommend to your favorable consideration the 
subject of an International telegraph across the At- 
lantic Ocean, aud also of a telegraph between the 
Capital and the Natioral forts along the Atlantic sea- 
board and the Gulf of Mexico. Sach communica. 
tions established with any reasonable outlay, would 
be economical as well as effective aids to the diplo- 
matic, military and naval servite. 

The Consular system of the United States under 
the enactments of the last Congress beyins to be 
self-sustaining, and there is reason to hope that it 
may become entirely so, with the increase of trade 
which will ensue whenever peare is restored. 

Our ministers abroad have been faithful in defend- 
ing American rights and in protecting commercial 
interests. Our consuls have necessarily had to en- 
counter increased labors and responsibilities growing 
out of the war. These they have for the most pari 
met and discharged with zeal and efficiency. This 
seknowledement just Vv includes those consals who 
“siding in Morocco, Egypt, Turkey, Japan, China, 
‘and the oriental countries, are charged with complex 
functions and extraordinary powers 

The condition of the several organized territories 
is generally satisfactory, although Indian disturhan- 
ces in New Mexico have not been entirely supp: essed. 
The mineral resources of Colorado, Nevad«, Idahg, 
New Mexicoand Arizona are proving far richer than 
has been heretofore understood. [lay before you aj 
communication of this subject from the Governor of , 
New Mexico. 

[again submit to your consideration the expedi- 
ency of establishing a system for the encouragement 
of emigration. Although this source of National 
wealth and strength is again growing with greater free- 
dom than for several years before the insurrection oc- 
curred, there is still a great deficiency of laborers in 
every field of industry, especially in agriculture, and 
in our mines, as well of iron as of the pracious metals. 
While the demand for labor is thus increased here, 
tens of thousands of persons destitute of remunera- | 
tive occupation are thronging our foreign consulates 
and offering to emigrate to the United States, if es- 
sential, but very cheap, assistance can be afforded 
them. 

lt is easy to see that under the sharp discipline of 
civil war, the nation ‘is beginning a new life. This 
noble effort demands the aid, and ought w receive 
the attention and support of the Government. 

Injuries unforeseen by the Government and unin- 
tended. in some cases may have been inflicted on 
the subjects or citizens of foreign countries, both at 
sea and on land, by persons in the service of the 
United States. As this Government expects redress 
from other powers, when similar injuries are infli ‘ted 
by persons in their service upon citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, we must be prepared to do justice to 
foreigners. If the existing judicial tribunais are in- 
adequate to this purpose, a special Court may be au- 
thorized, with power to hear and decide such claims 
of the character referred to as may have arisen uader 
treaties, and the public law Conventions for adjusting 
the claims by jomt commission, have been proposed 
to some yovernments. but po definite answer to the 
proposition hes yet been receive { from any 

In the course of the session T shall prohably have 
occasion to request you te provide indemnification to 
claimants,, where decrees of restitution have been 
rendered and damages awarded by Admiraity Courts, 
and in other cases where this Governmeat may be 
acknowledged to be liable in principle, and where the 
amount of that liability has been ascertaine! by an 
informal arbitration. 

The proper officers have deemed themseives re- 
hquired by the law of the United States upon the sub- 
ject to demand a tax upon the incomes of foreign 
consuls in the country; while such a demand may 
not in strictness be in derogation of public law, or 

rhaps of any existing treaty between the United 


far modifying the act as to exempt from tax the in- 
come of such consuls as are not citizens of the United 


this suggéstion upon the ground thata comity 


ought to be reciprocated exempts our consuls fn all 





teresting period, they are scarcely more wonderful 
than the success of our mechanies and artisans in the 
production of war vessels, which has created a new 








profound 

,; The measures provided at your last session for the | tions, and while I do not repeat in detail what 
/ removal of certain Indian tribes have been carried heretofore so earnestly urged upon this subject, my 
, ino effect. Sundry treaties have been negotiated, general views remain unchanged, gnd I trust that 

which will, in due time, be submitted for the consti- | Congress will omit no fair opportunity of aiding these 
| tutional action of the Senate. They contain stipata- | important steps to the great consummation. 
tions for extinguishing the poss‘ssory rights of the In the midst of cares, however important, we must 
Indians to large and valuable tracts of lands. [t is , not lose sight of the fact that the war power is still 
hoped that the effect of those treaties will result in | our main reliance. To that power alone can we look 
' the establishment of permanent and friendly relations yet for a time, to give confidence to the people in the 
' with sach of these tribes as have been brought into | contested regions, that the insurgent power will not 


| frequent and bloody collision with the outlying set- | again overrun them. Until that confidence shall be | 


tlements. Sound policy and our imperative duty to established, little can be done anywhere for what is 
, these wards of the Government demand an anxious , called reconstruction. Hence, our chiefest care must 
| and constant attention to their material well being, to still be directed to the Army and Navy, who have 
; their progress in the arts of civilization, and gbove thus far borne their harder part so nobly and well 
| all, to that moral training, which, under the blessing And it may be esteemed fortunate that, in giving 
| of Divine Provideuce, wiil confer upon them the ele- the greatest efficiency to these indispensable arms, 
; vated and sanctifying influences, the hopes and con- we do also recognize the gallant men, from comman- 
| solations of the Christian faith I suggested, in my der to sentinel, who compose them, and to whom, 
| last annual message, the propriety of remodelling our | more than to others, the world must stand indebted 

Indian system. Subsequent events have satisfied forthe home of freedem disenthralied, regenerated, 

me of its necessity. The details set forth in the re- enlarged, and perpetuated. 

port of Secretary evince the urgent need for imme- ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

December 8, 1863 


5 asinine ie hea siah ' 

commend the b2nevolent institutions established ne 

or patronized by the government in this District, to | THE PROCLAMATION, 

your generous and foscering care. | The following proclamation is ‘appended to the 
The attention of Congress during the last session messave: 

was engaged to some extent with a proposition for! Whereas, in and by the Constitution of the United 

enlarging the water communication between the Mis- States, it is provided that the President shall have 

sissippi river and the Northeastern seaboard, which , power to grant reprieves and pardons for offences 

| proposition, however, failed for the time. Siace' against the United States, except in cases of im- 

| then, upon a call of the greatest respectability, a con-  peachment; and, whereas, a rebellion now exists 

| vention has been held at Chicago upon the same suab- | whereby the loyal Stats governments of several States 

, ject, a summary of whose views is contained in @| have for a long time been subverted, and many per- 
memorial addressed to the President and Congress, ; sons have committed and are now guilty of treason 

' and which ere long. will foree its own way, Ido avainst the United Staies; and, whereas, with refer- 
Hot emertain a doubt, while it is submitted entirely cnce to said rebellion and treason, laws have been 
to your wisdom as to wha: can be done now. Auz- enacted by Cungress, declaring forfeitures and con- 
mented interest is given to this subject by the actual fication of property and liberation of slaves, all upon 


| commencement of work upon the Pacific railroad, conditions an‘ ter:ns therein stated, and also declar- | 


under auspices so favorable to rapid progress and ing that the President was thereby authorized at any 
_ completion, that the enlarged navigation becomes a time thereafter by proclamation to extend to persons 
| palpable need to the great road. wh: may have participated in the existing rebellion 


_ I transmit the second annual report of the Com- in any State or part thereof, pardon and amnesty, | 


missioner of the Department of Ayriculture, asking | with such exceptions and at such times and on 
| terest of the nation. | public welfare; and whereas, the Congressional de- 
| When Congress assembled a year ago the war had claration for limited and conditional pardon accords 
| already lasted nearly twenty months, and there had with well established judicial exposition of the par- 
| been many conflicts on both land and sea, with vary- | doning power; and whereas, with reference to said 
| ing results. The rebellion had been pres-ed back | rebellion, the Presidentof the United States has is- 
; into reduced limits, yet the tone of public feeling at sued several proclamations with provisions in regard 
_ home and abroad was not satisfactory. With other | to the liberation of slaves; and whereas, it is now de- 
signs, the popular elections then just past, indicated | siretl by some persons heretofore engayed in said re- 
| uneasiness among ourselves, while amid much that! bellion to resume their allegiance to the United 
| was cold and menacing, the kindest words coming | States, and to re-inaugurate loyal State governments 
from Europe were uttered in accents of pity that we | within and for their respective States: Therefore, I 
| were too blind to surrender a hopeless cause. Our Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, do 

commerce was suffering greatly by a few armed ves- | proclaim, declare and make known to all persons 
| sels, built upon and furnished from foreign shores, who have directly, or by implication, participated 
and were threatened with such additions from the) jn the existing rebellion, except as hereafter except- 
same quarters as would sweep our trade from the sea | ed, that a full pardon is granted to them and each 
We had failed to elicit from ; of them, with restoration of all rights of property, 


- 


; and raise our blockade. 


European governments, any thing hopeful on this except as to slaves; and in property cases where , 


| subject. | rights of third parties have intervened, and uvon the 
The preliminary emancipation proclamation issued | condition that every such person shall take and sub- 
| in September, was running its assigned period to the scribe an oath, and thenceforward keep and maintain 
' beginning ofithe New Year. A month later the final said oath inviolably, and which oath shall be regis- 
, proclamation came, including the announcement that tered for permanent preservation, and shall be of the 
' colored men of suitable condition would be received | tenor and effect following, to wit: 
| imthe war service. The policy of emancipation and; “I, , do solemnly swear, in presence of Al- 
of émploying black soldiers, gave to the future anew mighty God, that I will henceforth faithfully support, 
aspect—about which hope and fear and doubt con- | protect and defend the Constitution of the United States 
, tended in uncertain conflict. and the Union of the States thereunder, and that I 


{ 


| According to our political system, as a matter of | will, in like manner, abide by and faithfully support 





| civil administration, the general government had no ' all the acts of Congress passed during the existing 
| lawful power to effect emancipation in any State, and rebellion with reference to slaves, so long and so far | 


, for a long time it had been hoped that the rebellion , as not repealed or modified or held void by Congress 
could be suppressed without ‘resorting to it as a mili- or by decree of the Supreme Court, and that I will, 
tary measure. It was all the while deemed possible jn like manner abide by and faithfully support all 
that thy necessity for it might come, and that if it’ proclamations of the President mate during the ex- 
' should, the crisis of the contest would then be pre- | isting rebellion having reference slaves, so long and 
sented. It came, and, as was anticipated, it was fol- | so far as not modified or declared void by the Su- 
lowed by dark and doubtful days. , preme Court. So help me God.” 
Eleven months having now passed, we are per-; The persons excepted from the benefits of the forego- 
mitted to take another review. The rebel borders | ing provisions, are all who are or shall have been civil 


are pressed still further back, and by the complete | or diplomatic officers or agents of the so-called Con- | 


; opening of the Mississippi, the country dominated by | federaie government; all who have left jaricial sta- 
| the rebeilion is divided into distinct parts, with no | tions under the United States, to aid rebellion; all 
_ practical communication between them. Tennessee who are or shall have been military or naval officers 
, and Arkansas have been cleared of insurgents, and | of said so-called Confederate government above the 


' intluentiat citizens in each, owners of slaves and a?-} rank of Colonel in the army, or Lieutenant in the | 


| vocates of slavery at the beginning of the rebellion, | navy, and all who left seats in the United States Con- 
now declare openly for emancipation in their respec- | press to aid the rebellion; all who resigned commis- 
_ tive States, and of these States not included in the gions in the army or navy of the United States, and 
emancipation proclanation, Maryland and Missouri, | afterwards aided therebellion, and ail who have en- 
neither of which, three years ago, would tolerate re-'! yaved in any way in treating colored persons or 


| straint upon the extension of slavery into territories, | white persons in charge of such, otherwise than law- 


| only dispute now as to the best mode of removing it | fully as prisoners of war, and which persons may 
| Within their own limits. | have been found in the United States service as sol- 
Of those who wee slaves at the beginning of the | diers, seamen or in any other capacity. f 

| rebellion, fullone hundrd thousand arenowinthe’ And I do further proclaim, declare, and make 
| United States military service, about one half of! known, that whenever, m any of the St.tes of Arkan- 
| Which number actually bear arms in the ranks, thus! gas, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Ala- 


bers the whole naval force of the country at the eom- | giviug the double advantage of taking so much la-, bama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, and North | 


yor from the insurgent cause, and supplying the | Carolina, a uumber of persons not less than one- 
places #li la herwiss must be filled by so many tenth in number of the votes cast in such States at 
waite mon. 59 faras tested it is difficult to say they | the Presidenti:l election of the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty, having taken the 
oath aforesaid, and not having since violated it, and 


are potas wood soldier. as any. 
No servuc insurrection or tendency to violence or 
crueity las marsed tue measures of emancipation 





have 


being qualified voters by the election law of the State | 








the President issu a proclamation suggesting 
that meetings be held throughout the loyal 
States, for devotional purposes to render thanks 
to God for “ the great advancement of the na- 
tional cause in the retreat of the insurgent 
forces from East Tennessee.” 

The deliverance and occupation of East 
| Tennessee by our forces are considered as 
paign. 

Gen. Burnside in accordance with his own 
wishes, has been relieved of command, and Gen. 
Sherman was placed in command of all the 
Union forces in East Tennessee, by order of 
Major General Grant. The order has been 
approved by the War Department. Gen. Sher- 
man’s head quarters will be at Knoxville. 

Gen. Foster will retain command of the 
troops which were in East Tennessee previ- 
| ous to the arrival of Gen. Sherman. 
| In the campaign of Gen. Grant at Chatta- 
nooga, the following table of losses, during 
the three days, will not vary far from the 
truth : 





} Union. Killed and Wounded. Prisoners. 
| Orchard Hill............000.0. 130 nous. 
| Lookout Mountain............ 250 none. 
| ry Ridge.............. 5400 
RO See 5800 “900 
| Rebel. 

Onohant Bais. acy ots 200 30 
' Lookout Mountain............ 400 2000 
| Missionary Ridge.............. 7000 4000 
Total........ sie GCI 76.0 6350 


} 


| Since the return of the army of the Poto- 
| mac to its old position occupied before the re- 


cent advance, the situation of affairs in the | 


| Army of the Potomac remains unchanged. The | 
_ rebels have taken position on three prominent | 
_ hills on the south side of the Rapidan, where 
they can observe all movements of our army. | 
, Two rebel infantry regiments occupy Freder- 
| icksburg. Rumors obtained Tuesday that Gen. 
' Pleasanton had superseded Gen. Meade, but | 
' no official confirmation has been received. 
| was reported that Generals Sedgwick and | 
| Warren were previously tendered the com- 
mand, but that they declined to accept of the 
appointment. Our troops are hard at work 
| getting their camps ready for the approach of | 
| cold weather, and it looks as though active 
| operations were suspended for some time to, 


come, 
| The report that the rebel General Morgan 
' had safely arrived at Montreal turns out to be 
false, the story originating from an entry in 
_ the guests book of the Qucen’s Hotel ot * John 
H. Morgan, Brig. Gen., C. S. A.” 
| His whereabouts, therefore, is still a matter, 
| of conjecture. We hope he will yet be caught. | 
though each passing day contributes to render | 


| 
sucha hope, a * deferred one.” j 


The public has again been startled by anoth- 
er bold piracy along our New England coast. 


The steamer * Chesapeake” a screw steamer 
plying between New York and Portland, was 
seized by seventeen rebel passengers, when 
of Cape Cod, at 
nn 

These seventeen 


about twenty miles N.N.E. 
1. 30 A.M.,on Monday last. 
desprrvdoes left New York 


The 2d engineer of the 


as passengers in 
steamer was shot 
The 


ist engineer was shot in the chin, but was re- 


her. 


dead. Lis body was thrown overboard. 


tained on board. The Ist mate was badly 


wounded in the groin. Eleven or twelve shots 
| 


finally settled by the events of the late cam-| 


It | he 


‘aid both the Army and Naval services by a definite 


‘ and arming the biacks. These measures have been 
much discussed in foreign countries, and contempo- 
rary with such discussion the tone of public senti- 

' ment there is much improved. At home the same 

| measures have been fully discussed, supported, criti- , 

_ cised and denounced, and the annual elections fol- 
Without the advantaze of public works, the re- lowing are highly encouraging to those whose official 

sources of the nation have been developed and its duty it is to bear the country through this great trial. 

power displayed in the construction of a navy of such | Thus we have the new reckoning; the crisis which | 
magnitude, Which has at the very period of its crea- | threatened to divide the friends of the Union is past. 
tion rendered signal service to the Union. Looking now to the present and future, and with 
The increase of the number of seamen in the public | reference to a resumption of the national authority 
service from seven thousand five hundred men in the | within the States whercin that authority has been sus- | 
spring of 1861 to about thirty-four thousand at the | pended, I have thought fit to issue a proclamation, a 
present time, has been accomplished without special | copy of which is herewith transmitted. On exami- 
legislation, or extraordinary bounties to promote that | nation of this proclamation it will appear, as is be- | 
increase. It has been found, however, that the opera- lieved, that nothing is attempted beyond what is | 
tion of the draft, with the hith bounties paid for | amply Justified by the Constitution; true, the form 
army recruits, is beginning to affect injuriously the of an oath is given, but no man is coerced to take it. 
navai service, and will, it not corrected, be likely to | The man is only promised a pardon in case he volun- 
impair its efficiency, by detaching seamen from their | tarily takes the oath. The Constitution authorizes 
proper vocation and inducing them to enterthearmy. | the Executive to grant or withhold the pardon at his | 
| therefore respectfully suggest that Congress might | own absolute discretion, and this includes the power 
to graut on terms, as is fully established by judicial | 
provision on this subject, which would, at the same and other authorities ; itis also proffered that, if in 
time, be equitable to the communities more especially any of the States named, a State government shall be 
interested. , in the mode prescribed set up, such government shall 
Icommend to your consideration the suggestions _ be recognized and :uaranteed by the United States, 


form of naval power. 

Our country has advantages superior to any other 
nation in our resources of iron and timber, with in- 
exhaustible quantities of fuel in the immediate vi- 
cinity of both, and all available and in close prox- 
imity to navigable waters. 


_ structing a loyal State government in any State, she 


were fired at the captain. 
After being overpowered, the captain was 
' put in irons, and the passengers were notified 
that they were prisoners of war to the Conted- 
erate States of America. | 
The crew and passengers, except the first | 


existing immediately before the so-caHed act of se- 
cession and excluding all others, sbail  re-es- , 
tablish a State government which shall be Republican, 
and in no wise contravening said oath, such shail be 
recognized as the true government of the State, and 
the State shall receive thereunder the benefit of the 
constitutional provision, which declares that the 
United States shall guaranty to every State in this 
Union a republican formof government, and shall 
protect each of them against invasion, on application 
of the Legis!ature, or the Executive, where the Legis- 
lature cannot be convened, against domestic violence. 
And I do further proclaim, declare and make known, 
that any provisions which may be adopted by such 
State Government in relation to the freed people of 
such States which shall recognize and declare their 
permanent freeiom and provide for their education, 
and which may yet be consistent, as a temporary 
arrangement, with their present condition as a labor- 
ing, landless and harmless class, will not be objected 
to by the national executive. 

And itis suzgested, as not improper, that in con- 


engineer were put on board a boat and sent 
to St. John’s, N. B. 
the Charlestown Navy Yard in pursuit of .the 
captured vessel, Wednesday afternoon. The 
Chesapeake being slow and short of coal, it is 


Two steamers sailed from 


believed she can be overtaken. 
The trial of Hon. Joshua R. Giddings, Amer- , 
ican Consul at Montreal, on the charge of kid- 
napping, is to take place on the 17th inst. 
name of the State, the boundary, the subdivisions, 
the Constitution, anu the general code of laws as te- 3 
fore the rebellion, he maintained, sa@bject only to the other part of this paper. 
motifications mede uecessary by the conditions 4 Congress Wednesday noon. 
herein before stated, and such others, if any, not con- ec | 


The President’s message will be found in an- 
It was transmitted 


Besves and a foreiga country, the expediency of so, 


of the Secretary of the Navy in regard to the policy 
of fostering and training seamen, and also the educa- 
tion of officers and emzineers forthe naval service. 
fhe Naval Academy is rendering signal service in 
preparing midshipmen for the highly responsible 
duties, Which in after life they will be required to per- 
torm. Inorder that the country should not be de- 
prived of the proper quota of edacated officers, for 
which legal provision has been made, at the naval 
school, the vacancies caused by the neglect or omis- 
sion to make nominations from the States in insur- 
rection, have been filled by the Secretary of the Navy. 
The school is now more full and compl-te than at 
any former period, and in every respect entitled to the 
favorable consiieration of Congress 

Durinz the past fiseal year the financial condition 
of the Post Office D. partment has been one of increas- 
ing prosp-rity, and lam gratified in being able to 
state that the actua. postal revenues have nearly 
equalled the expenditures, the latter amounting to 
$11,814,206 841, and the former to $11,163,789 59, leav- 
ing a deficiency of Dut $150,41725. In 1860, the 
year immediately preceding the rebellion, the defici 
ency amounted to $5,656,705 49, the postal receipts 
of that year being $2,645,722 19 less than those of 
1863. The decrease since 1360 in the annual amount 
of transportation has been only about 25 per cent, 
but the annual expenditure on account of the same 
has been reduced thirty-five per cent. It is manifest, 
therefore, that the Post Office Department may be- 
come self-sustaining in a few years, even with the 
restoration of the whole service. 

The International Conference of Postal delegates 
from the principal countries of Europe and America, 
which was called at the suggestion of the Postmaster 
General, met at Paris on the lith of May last, and 
concluded its deliberations on the 8th of Jane. The 
priacipies established by the Conference as best 
ndapted to facilitate postal intercourse between na- 
tions, and as the basis of future postal conventions, 
inaggurate a general svstem of un.form internation- 
al charges, at reduced rates of postace, and cannot. 
fail to produce beneficial resalts. 


I refer you to the report of the Secretary of the [n- , 


terior, which is herewith laid before vou, for useful 
and varied information in riatien to the Pab'ic 
Lands, Indian Aff-irs, Patents, Pensions, and other 
matters of public concern pertaining w his Depart- 
ment 

The quantity of land disposed of during the last 
and first quarter of the present fi year, was 8,341,- 
546 acres, of which 161,911 acres were sold for cash-- 
1.456.514 acres were taken up ucder the home-tead 
law, and che resi fue disposet of under laws granting 
lands for military bounties, for railroad and other 
purposes. {: appears tht the sale of the public 
fants is | rgeiv on the increase. 

lt tas long beea a cherished opinion of some of 
our Wisest statesmen, that the people of the Cuitei 
States bad a higher and mere enduriag interest in 
the eorivy setiement and subswntial cultivation of 
the pattie lands than in the amount of direct revenue 
to be derived from the sale of them. This opinion 
has had a controtling influence in shaping legislation 
upon ihe subject of our national domain. I may 
“ite as evidence of this, the liberal measures adopted 
in reference to actaal settlers, the grant to the States 
of the overtlowed lands within their limits, i r 


to their being reclaimed and rendered fit for cultiva- | 


|tion, the grants to railway com of alternate 


i possessions. 
i This has received its most signal and bene- 
' ficent illustration in the recent enactment granting 


travening said conditions, and which may be decmed 
expedient by those framing the new State yovern- 
ment. 

To avoid misunderstanding, it may be proper to 
say that this proclamation, so far as it relates to 
State Governments, has no reference to States wherein 
loyal State governments bave all the while been 
‘maintained; as for the same reason may be proper 


and that ynder it the State shall, on the constitution- 
al conditions, be protected against invasion aud do- 
mestic violence. 

The constitutional oblization of the United States | 
to guaranty to every State in the Union a republican 
form of government, and to protect the State in the 
eases stated, is explicit and full. But why tender. 
the benefits of this provision oaly to a State govern- 
ment set up in this particalar way? This section of 
the Constitution contemplates a case wherein the | 
element within a State favorable to republican gov- , 
ernment in the Union may be too feeble for an oppo- 
site and hostile element, external to or even within | and still further, that this proclamation is intended 
the State, and such are precisely the cases with | to present the people of the States wherein the Na- 
which we are now dealing. An attempt to guarantee | tional authority has been suspended and loyal State 
and protect a revived State government, constructed , governments have been subverted, a mode in and by 
in whole or in preponderating part from the very which the National authority and loyal State govern- 
element against whose hostility and violence it is t0 ments may be established within said States, or in 
be protected, is simply absurd. There must be atest | any of them; and while the mode presented is the 
by which to separate the opposing elements, so as to | best the Executive can suggest with his present im- 
build only from the sound, and that test is a sutlicient-| pressions, it must not be understood that no other 
ly liberal one which accepts as sound whoever will possible mode would be acceptable. | 
make a sworn recantation of his former unsoundness. Given under my hand, at the City of Washington, 

But if it be proper to require, asa testof admis- the eighth day of December, A. D. one thousand 
sion to the political body, an oath of allegiance to eight hundred and sixty-three, and of the Inde- 
the Constitution of the United States, and tothe pendence of the United States the eightv-eizhth. 


gress from any State shall be admitted to seats, con- 
stitationally rests exclusively with the respéctive 
Houses, and not, to any extent, with the Executive; 


Unioo under it, why not also to the laws and procla- (Signed) ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
mations in regard to slavery? These laws and pro-' By the President: 


clamations were enacted and put forth for the par- Ww. H. Sewarp, Sec’y of State. 
pose of aiding in the suppression of the rebellion. 
To give them their fallest effect, there had to be 3 
pledze for their maintenance. In my jadgment they | 
have aided, and will further aid the cause for which 
they were intended. To now abandon them would | 
be not only to relinquish a lever of power, but would 
also be a cruel and astounding breach of faith. 

L may add at this point, that while I remain in my 
present position [ shall not attempt to retract or 
modify the emancipation proclamation, nor shall I 
return to slavery any person whois free by the terms 

' of that proclamation, or by any of the acts of Con- 
gress. 
~ For these and other reasons, it is thought best that 
support of these measures shall be included in the 
oath, and it is believed that the Executive may 
lawfully claim it in return for pardon and restoration ; 
of forfeited rights, which he has clear constitutional 
power to withhold altovether, or grant upoa the terms | 
be shall deem wisest for the pubiic interest. It 
should be observed, also, that this part of the oath 
is suject to the modifying and abroyating power of ; 
Legisiative and Supreme judicial decision. ~~ j 
The proposed acquiescence of the National Exe-— 
cuiive in any reasonable, temporary State ar-— 
rangement for the treed people is made with the view | 
of possibly modifying the confusion and destitation | 
‘which must, at best, attend all classes by a total, 
' revolution of labor throughout whole States. It is 
hoped that the already deeply afflicted people in those | 
States may be somewhat more ready to give up the 
cause of their affliction, if to this extent this vital | 
| matter be left to themselves, while no power of the, 
| National Executive to prevent an abuse is 
by the proposition. 


(Signed ) 





rated in a letter from Washington. Whenthe 
@elegram from Cumberland Gap reached Mr. 
Lincoln that ‘firing was heard in the direction 
of Knoxville,” he remarked that he was “glad of 
it.” Some person present, who had the perils 
of Burnside’s position u 
could not see why Mr. Lincoln should be “glad 
of it,” and so expressed himself “Why, you 
see,” responded the President, “it reminds me 
of Mistress Sallie Ward, a neighbor of mine, 
who had avery large family. Ovvasionally one 
ot her numerous progeny would be heard cry- 
ing in some out of-the-way place. upon which 
Mistress Sallie would exclaim. «There's one of 
my children that isn’t dead yet.” 

Upon the trial of a suit for divorce. one of 
the witnesses was asked whether he had spoken 
to any of the jury since the trial commenced. 
“Yes, sir, I spoke to Mr. 
jurvman with a face as red as a blood beet.) 
* What did you sav tohim?”)  Wirness appear. 
ed reluctant to tell. The attorney insisted up- 





told him that he hada damned pretty face to 
sit on a jury to decide whether a man was an 
| habitual drunkard or not!” 


, The suggestion in the ion astomain-! Lord John Russell's wife had been a widow, | 
taining the political framework of the Sepsis | a lady of dignified and ample p tons 
‘—_ ; Se ee and presence. His lordship is of slender stat- 
may do , Without danger of harm; iowill same, all > th 
labor and avoid great confusion. | ure. Hence he was called by the wits, the 
| But why any tow this sabject?) widow's mite’ “Oh™” exclaitted an American 
Pewee ge ese he couditing views that a as ae was ri ata 
| the step mixbt be delayed too jong, snken nner t | .“T now see 
| soon, Imsome States the elements for resumption - party that bis ordihip was 


action inacti . how it came to pass 
ly for wa of a eaiving pom ts" plan ‘action. | ‘into the treasury ” 


to further say, that neither members sent to Con- | 


A characteristic story of the President is nar- | 


-rmost in his mind, | 


The Kentacky Legislature organized Mon- | 
‘day. The governor’s message was read at/| 
noon. It represents the financial condition of | 

| the State as satisfactory, and urges a complete 
organization of the State militia. 
Mr. John Jay, whose mission it is to be a 
thorn in the flesh to Episcopal conservatisin, 
has printed a letter rebuking the wardens and 
vestrymen of St. Luke’s church at Somers, 
_N. Y., for permitting their rector to omit the 
| prayer for the president and the country.— 
' Another secesh rector in that neighborhood ' 
| told a parishioner his conscience would not let 
| him read the patriotic prayers; to whom the 
| parishioner replied, “Damn your conscience ! | 
you shall read them!” And he did read them’ 

| from that day. 
| Gen. Butler has issued a long order relative | 
| to colored troops, the effect of which is to call 
| upon male negroes to fight for the freedom of) 


} 


their race, and to instruct every officer and | 
| soldier in his command to aid the coming of 
| all colored persons into our lines. We shall | 
publish the order as soon as an official copy is 
received. As usual, Gen. Butler is ahead. 
The official vote for Governor in this State 
is as follows: Andrew, 70,453; Paine, 29,207; 
' scattering, 77. Gov. Andrew's majority over 
Paine, 41,276; over all, 41,199. 
| How. Isaac Davis on Stavery.—Hon. | 
Isaac Davis.of Worcester, has long been known 
as a leading democrat of Massachusetts. Ata) 
war meeting held last week in Worcester, he | 
said : 
“ Allusions have been made by the eloquent , 


"(pointing to a officer who has just taken his seat, to the sab-  civij and military. By James Pantos, author of “Life and 


ject of slavery. I don’t propose to say any-| 
thing about that matter. It is an institution | 
I abhor and loathe. As an institution it is be- | 


on an answer. “Well,” said the witness, “I | tween the upper and nether mill stone, and ; the extraordinary interest of the subject of this volame, and | 


| will be ground to powder. (Great Applause.) 
* If this foul blog is erased we will forever shout. 
‘glory ? ‘hallelujah ?” | 
Regiment or Cotogep CavaLry.—Gov. | 
Andrew has received a telegtam from the Sec- 
‘retary of War authorizing the recruitment vf 
| a regiment of colored cavalry in this State. 
This gives an opportunity for the enlistment of | 
such troops by the towns and cities, and ae 
| incorporation into the quotas of those places. 


After adding to ite reserved funds, 

















— A MESSAGE, ¥ . hls ImaGivnaRy Topacco.—Mr. Seward wants 
5 wt £ * $3 ‘ ™ 
) ' PRESIDENT’S: tf to Tate ; ott nd Devieln of the Bleck. to oblige the French government, and is always Suursements, 
aia op ad’ oa tn m ba most 2 ject plan plan is pre- 5 seers a win fiction. So me arenes to their wannabes 2 
Fellow Citizens of the Senate House epre-| The operations of the Treasury d the last year Perce eek apa, Aydt pm them as a rall ing a fleet up to Richmond to carry away 
sentatives: 67 PA npn ec Fa Ai ent r= Spd a public. Notwithstanding the great struggle im | point, and which .they are assured in advance, Ths wit sews of the plist week, has not been | 5 45 of tobacco which wlis bought NEW TREMONT THEATRE. 
Another year aor and fsofficiently abundant | by Congress of a. Banking law has been | which the of the nation have been engaged, | not be rejected ‘ may -bring them to act | Of a very excitable nature, public attention be-| and paid for in good faith before March, 1861. Phineas te ° 
harvest bas ‘For these, and especially the im- Fepvad a nalashia. suppers of she pelvic areas, end and which has pine pe lores 9 wiedrarel et oar sooner than they otherwis¢ would. ing chiefly directed toward Knoxville, and the | It is u tha belie a 
proved condition of our, National affairs, our renewed | the general relation to loans, has fully | citizens from accustomed pursuits, I cordially| The objections to a premature presentation of a | ‘78 SMCHY e, to: BANE to say that nobod ‘ores —s 
and profoundest gratitude } due. answered the expectations of its framers. Some | concut in the recommendation of the Secretary of | plan by the National’ Executive consists in the dan- | situation of Burnside. that there is any such tobacco at Richmond or OPEN EVERY EVENING; 
We remain “i peace a1 ‘ hip with foreign} amendments may required to perfect existi the Interior, suggesting 8 modification of the act in | ger of committalg en poinw which coulki be more The condition of affairs in East T. |, elsewhere. Still, let us have international comi- | Under the able management of Mrs. Jacon Bannow and 
wers. fforts of ¢ citizens of the Uni-| laws, bat ne in their or general favor of those engaged in the military and naval | safely left to further developments. Care has been . oa we ennessee, | ty though any number of hogsheadsaf tobacco Me. Manx Sarre. 
ted States | in mm wars to aid an in- | scope is believed to be needed. these measures _, service of the United - [doubt not that Con- taken to so shape the denouement as to avoid em- | notwithstanding the great achievements of be invented to base it upon. The pipe of peace Combination 4 
excusable ins aie bns un:vailing. Her | have been in operation all demands on the Treasury, | gress will cheerfully adopt such measures as will, barrassment from thissoarce, Saying that on certain ‘Gen's G : Rpee pape &- peace, Grand Comedy Com 
Britannic Majesty’s ment, ag was justly expect- | including the pay of the army and navy, have been | without essentially changing the general features of terms certain classes will be ned with rights re- n’s Grant and Hooker at Chattanooga, are | however, will never be smoked from this tobac- A Change of Performance every Evening. 
ed, have excercised their authority to prevent the de- | promptly met and fully satisfied. soe the system, secure, to the greatest practical extent, | stored, it is not ssid thst other classes or other terms evidently far more serious and complicated | © The question of whether it will be con- ee 
perture of new hostile expeditions from British ns pes gnc geet a its sige » those sings aa leit their homes in a raapied be neat. ng that ponenatenction than generally sup d by the people at large; venient to the confederate government to re- | Reserved seats for sale at Mesars. Tolman’s Music Store, 
ports. more amply Vv’ more | defence of the country in this crisis. j acce in a speci , it is i pose . ; ie. sg = 
The Emperor of France has, by a like proceeding, | punctuall paid, and it may Se added eueaie oe peo- _[ invite your attention to the views of the Secre- | not said it i never be accepted in any other way. | for no sooner had Longstreet raised the siege | below F sag <i M. ot ke aly | mee aor ee ae — 
promptly vindicated the neu y which he pro-/ ple were burdens incident to a great war ever | tary, as to the propriety of raising, by appropriate ' The movements by State action for emancipation in i » »~ | BELO o arhing, Mr. Sew as kindly | . te 
claimed at the beginning of the contest. more borne. legislation, a revenue from the onfworal, lands of the several of the States not incladed in the Emancipa- | % Knoxville on Dec. 5, and commenced his consented to refer to the Richmond government. 
Questions of great intricacy and mnpersance have! The receipts during the , from all sources, in- | United States. | tion Proclamation are matters of ome retreat with his army towards Virginia, than | It is understood that Mr. Davis will agree to NEW ENGLAND SANITARY 


remove these (for this occasion only), provided 
| the French will pay the expense, the amount of 
| which has been agreed upon, to-wit: The price 
| of 7,000 hogsheads of tobacco at the present 
| price, and not at the price at which tobacco | 

was bought and paid for “in good faith” before 
March, 1861. 


| . 

| ga Acorrespondent of the Providence Jour- 
nal, giving an account of Gen. Butler’s visit to 
Newbern, N., C., says : 

“It makes a loyal man feel good to know 
that along this strip of coast embraced in this 
department and containing so many towns and | Pemvcnemsc y Re the Seah eniagereatig, wih ts 
t sympathizers with the rebellion, | shanna acts 

so many secret sympathizers with the rebellion, | rabies the Fale will open obi A.M. send cless 
,there has come a man to rule that has the 
. : atl0 P.M. Tickets at 50 cents on Tuesday, and after Tues- 
nerve to do his duty, and if need be to hang a . 
‘traitor. Those starvedmen will now be aveng- | pee heehee Peeps eg aranmgal 
. & Fields, 135 Washington Street, Tickets will be for sale on 


led. The General seems in fine health. He |. Patty” 
|is a man-to make friends, and in this brief ae _ nee: Sener. 


| visit has drawn many hearts towards him.” : 
| ee ae — BUCKLEY'S SERENADERS. 


MARRIAGES. NEW MINSTREL HALL AND AQUARIAL GARDENS, 
| In Cambridge, 5th inst., at the College Chapel, by Rev. Dr. 


Cerner Summer and Chauncy Sts. 
| Hi, Henry Lee Higginson, Major of Ist Mass. Cavalry, to ‘ 

| Ida, daughter of Prof. Agassiz. : Greeley's Brigade— Laughing Gas—Two Old Maids—Lord 
In New Bedford, Kev. Wm. J. Potter, pastor of the Uni- , Lovel—Stump Speech—Life on a Cotton Boat—The Race— 

| Firing Up—The Explosion—The Happy Octogenarian. 
| RR. teinedy wwe ngfield, 3d inst., W. M. Pomeroy, (of the | Next week will be produced at the cost of $3000, the new 

ing, ican editorial staff,) to Fanny, oldest daugh- 

| ter of the late Daniel G. White. " bes etucetecs cape 
In New York, 2d inst., Wm. H. Hurlbut, author, editor, | 
| ete., to Maggie Havens, daugh‘er of Theodore Crane. | 
| 


COMMISSION FAIR! 
The GREAT FAIR for the BENEFIT OF THE SANITARY 
COMMISSION will open at the 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On MONDAY, December 14, at 6 P.M. 
The first Evening will be devoted to a Grand 
ORGAN CONCERT! 


—aND— 
Exhibition of the Articles on the Tables. 






































@rian Society, to Miss Elizabeth C. Babcock 


A BIG THING ON ICE, 


Change of Time.—Evening at 7} ; Saturday afternoon 2}. 

| ites Doors open at 6 in the evening; Saturday afternoon at 1. 

Ticket office open from 10 A.M. tol P.M. Tickets 25 cents. 
DEATHS. Reserved seats, 50 cents. 


In Jamaica Plain, 8th inst., Mrs. Robert 8. Ralston. She | Se —— 
Adbertisements, 


| was the wife of Lieut. Ralston, formerly in command of the | 
Revenue Cutter Morris, at this station, but about a year | 
FOR THE 





since detached and ordered to New York. 
In Waltham, 5th inst., Rev. Patrick Flood. He was pas- | 
| tor of St. Mary's, Boston, for a number of years, from where | ~— 
+e was appointed to Watertown, where he erected a hand- 
some church edifice. and of which his nephew, Rev. Bernard | 
| Flood. is now the pastor. | 
Tn Waltham, 3d inst., Thomas Miller, the oldest citizen of | 
| that town. He was 90 years of age, and bad lived in the | 
same house sixty-eight years. | 
In Andover, iust., Jane M., wife of ex-President Pierce, | 
and daughter of Rev. Dr. Appleton, the second President of | 
Bowdoin College, 57. 
In New Haven, Conn., 26th ult., Hattie Billings, only | 
daughter of Hon. Wm. H. Sanborn, of Greenfield, 6 yrs. j s 
In Albany, N.Y., 26th ult., Kev. Moses Jewell, 73. For | 'Manafactured and fer Sale by 


the first twelve years of his ministry he was connected with | 
THOMAS GROOM &CO., 


the Choctaw Mission, and for nearly thirty years subsequent | 
STATIONERS’ HALL, 


labored as a home missionary. . j 
In New Windsor, N.Y., Lucy Channing, wife of the late | 
82 State St., near Merchants’ Row, Boston. 


Wm. W. Russel, formerly of New York, the last surviving | 
sister of the late Wm. Ellery Channing, inthe 77th year of | 
Ledgers, Inveice, Wastes, 
Recerds, Sales, Cash, 


Journals, Letters, Decket. 


ACCOU NT BOOKS 





r age. 
In Perth Amboy, N.J., 30th ult., Ann Augusta, wife of 
Robert Carter, formerly of Cambridge. Mass., and of the 
Boston press. Mrs. Carter was the author of several works 
for children. | 
In Wilmington, Del., 3d inst., John Wales, 80, formerly 
proagard pie goon from Delaware, and last surviving son of KCey KCoy Ke 
the late Samuel Wales, Professor of Divinity in Yale College. vant 
In Talbot County, Md., 20th ult., Hon. David Bronson, They also manufacture to order all the ities required 
pe ~aae os Congress, and for thirty years a promi- °T Banks, Insurance and Railroad Companies, Church and 
nent lawyer of Maine. | Society Records, Time Books, and Registers fo Steam- 
In Calcutta, India, Oct. 5th, of cholera, Capt. Winslow boats, &e : secs 


Lewis Knowles, of the ship Southern Rights, belonging to 

New York. Capt. Knowles was a native of Brewster, Mass., Diaries for 1864 of various manufactures, in great variety, 

has long been favorably known in Boston among the ship- | all sizes and bindings. 

owners and masters as a very honorable, energetic and com- 

potent untet las. ik devtbasion. ’ B The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association have 
three times awarded to Thomas Groom & Co. a Silver Medal 

for superior Account Books, 14—3w 
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GALLERY OF ,ART. 


CHILDS & JENKS, 


‘¢ . reves - 
FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY No. 127 Tremont St., Boston, 
Orrosire PARK Street, anp THe Common, 


“ ‘ 

M., BOL LES & CoO., Having recently removed into new and more commodious 
| Quarters, we invite the attention of our former petrons, and 
| the public generally, to our new stock of merchandise, se- 

lected with care, and of style and quality such as we feel as: 
; Sured will give satisfactiog, | 

Especial attention will be given by us to the manufacture, 
in the best style and quality, of 


Mirrors, Picture Frames, and Gilt-Work, 
generally. Also, to such a stock of 
Paiutings, Enzravings, Photographs, 
Albums, &c., 
of home ani foreign manufacture, as will offer the best facil- 
ities to purchasers, in selection and prices. 

To our patrons who may wish to spend an hour of quiet 
| in the study of Art in its varied forms, our Gallery offers un- 
Publishers, surpassed inducements ; connected with which may be found 

277 Washington Street a rare and choice selection of works on Art and Artists, from 
~~ | the pens of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Da Vinel, Mrs. Jame- ~- 
son, Ruskin, Northcote, Walpole, Guizot, Hilliard, Winkle- 

| mann, Taylor, Caleott. and others of world-wide celebrity. 

An ALsu™ will be found in the Gallery, with the names 
| and residences of Artists, for reference; and we invite the 
| members of the profession to give us the same, for our mu- 
| tual accommodation. 

We solicit a continuance of the patronage bestowed on us 
; in each of our recent business connections; while an experi- 
| ence of twenty-five years before a Boston public warrants us 
| im the assurance, we can give satisfaction to the community. 
} CHILDS & JBNKS. 





U. S. 5-20°S, 


No. 90 State Street. 
. 


NO PIANO IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 

Copies of the following works near at hand: “The Home , 
Circle,’ a collection of Marches, Waltzes, Polkas, Schot- 
tisches, Redowas, Quadrilles, Contra Dances, Four Hand 
2 vols. ‘The Shower of Pearls,” 
a collection of choice Duets, with Piamo Accompaniment. 
“The Silver Chord,” a collection of Songs, Baliads, Quartets, 
Duets, &c., with Piano Accompaniment. Price of cach, 
plain, $2; cloth, $2.25; full gilt, $3. Mailed postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


44—tf 


Pieces, and Piano Gems, 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
14-tf 


TWO NEW WAR BOOKS, 
READY SOON. 





THE WHIP, HOE AND SWORD; 


The Gulf Department in '63 


BY REV. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH. 


THE COLOR GUARD; 
Atrrep A. CHILDs, 
Late of A. A. Childs & Co., Tremont Street. 
CuarLes W, Jenxks, 
HOSMER, Late ofeSowle & Jenks, Summer Street. 
¢#~ To accommodate our patrons, a post-office bdx is in 
~ the store, from which letters are forwarded four times daily. 
| Also, a dressing-room, and lock-boxes for packages, fer the 
use of Ladies while shopping. 
Ali the South-End, Roxbury, Dorchester, J: ica Plain, 
| Brookline and Brighton Cars pass the store, and we shall 
be happy to furnish seats to our friends while waiting. 
13—¢f 


Being a Corporal’s Notes of Military Service in 
the Nineteenth Army Corps. 


BY REY. JAMES K. 
Who volunteered as private in the Fifty Second Massachu- 
setts, and went through the campaign. 





Juveniles Just Oat. 
THE FARMER-BOY, 
And How He Eecame Commander-inChief. 


A most attractive and valuable book for boys—fully illus- 
trated. $1.00. 





A. M. McPHAIL & Co., 


PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
| 385 Washington Street, Boston. 


' Entrance To Factory xo. 5 Avery 8. 
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THE NEW 
SPECTACLE SERIES, 
_ ENTITLED 
MOSCOW. 


85 cents. 


VOLUME OF THE FAVORITE 
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16mo. Profusely illustrate. 


WALKER, WISE & CO., 
245 Washingten St., Bosten. 
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CUSHMAN & BROOKS’ 
‘NEW STORE 
1s SITUATED 
Twe Deers Seuth of Tremont Temple, 
Nos. 90 & 92 Tremont Street. 


THEY ARE NOW OPENING LOTS OF 


NEW GOODS! 
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SPECIAL NOTICE! 


Messrs. DOBSON & JORDAN, Life and Fire Insurance 
nts, 46 State &t., especially invite all persons disposed to 
t any form of Life Insurance to examine the PEcuLiaR aD- 
VANTAGES Of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
Newark, N.J., which has the hearty support of our most 


A 


of 
sagacious professional, financial and business men. Its as- | 


} 
' 
} 
sets , 
! 
| 
i 
| 


Exceed Five Million Dollars. 


$1,115,364.17. t 
Has paid (not promised at death) CHURISTMAS 
Cash in Annual Dividends Exceeding ~san— 
$2.000,000. & } d: 
Its last two annual dividends are | NEW YEAR’S GIFTs! 
Fifty per Cent. per Year, | SUCH AS , 
i 
} 


New Styles Embroidered Hakt., Cellars, 
Sleeves, Bands, Flieuncingsy Veils, 
} 


Head Dresses, Nets, pie a and 
4 
| — Also — 


ether Rich Fancy 
An Entire New Stock Ladies’ and Misses’ Cloaks, Shawis, 


Exceeding $400,000. 

As its next Annual Divideod is made January, 1864, par- 
ties gain an important advantage by applying before that 
time. 

DOBSON & JORDAN. 
15—3wis 


MR. PARTON’S NEW WORK 


Is Ready. Gents’ Merino Underciothing, Blankets, Quilts, Mepkins, 
parser Table Cloths and Damasks. 
‘i ° 8. 
GEN. BUTLER IN NEW OBLEAN PAUSKID GLOVES! 


A History of the Administration of the Department of the | 
Gulf in thé year 9862, with an account of the capture of New 
Orieans, and a sketch of the previous career of the General, 


GLOVES AND BOSIEEE 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


| Rich Bonnet Ribbens—Sash Riftons—Bihck 
Ribdbons—Pisid 


Times of “Aaron Barr,” “Life of Andrew Jackson,” ete. ap 
Bi 4 


Crown 8vo, with portrait on steel and maps. 660 pp. Price, 


in eloth, $2.00; half calf, extra, or antique, $3.50. When — Ribbens—Searf Ribbons, 
PARIS FLOWERS, 
the rare ability of its author to clothe his relations of events | RUCHES. 


that the fascination are considered, it is evidently probable | nea 
with rebellion will produce no more interesting volume than | Youmg Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
{ 


Hata, Piames, Bounet<¥ elvets, 





Velvet Ribbons, yor 
Pablished by 
MASON BROTHERS, To all of which goods we copecially ‘nocte attention. 
6 & 7 Mercer Street, New York. bet "3 
pra: die ar dlong JOBBERS AND RETAILERS... 
MASON & HAMLIN, estan te 
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«eons in the employment of the Government, | 
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gear a ts wcrc gnein between 
thd exchistige Of prisoners: The’ material parts 
of the letter, relating to the disputes between’ 
the commissioners of exchange, have been gen- 
efally pulled by the newspapers. We pub- 


Joh in. Gal One pps ofthe bes sbi treats: 


troops. It is a very 

i cleat statement of the case, and puts it"upon its 

true basis—that of right. It is the first official 

declatation. of the pblicy ‘of the government, 

feacept 20 fer-ns it was foreshadowed in the ad- 

mirable letter of Wm. Whiting, Esq.,) and will 
be cordially approved: by the country : 

It is nerally known, that when the’Con- 

ds ceplaveren of colored rorta.in 

la ment of co troops for 

hs og + of the rebellion, hore wan 

t the whole length and breadth of 

the South, ome universal cry of real or well- 

affected indignation, accompanied with ee 

‘est threats of vengeance against such officers 

ca) with colored troops, while 

ers themselves, it was every- 

where believed, should be either “returned or 


sold into Slavery.” It was everywhere pub- 
rolhaat Rceghiock” the South, that this class of 
troops ‘were riot entitled to, and should not re- 
eeive the. jon-of the laws-of war, and the 
strongest terms which infuriate madness could 
devise or invent were used in condemnation of 
the measure authorized by the United States 


Government. 
What has actually been done up to the pres- 
ent time in the th, in obedience to this 


spivit of vengeance so openly declared, it may 


-be impossible to determine in detail, except in | 


a few scattered instances; but it is a most sig- 
nificant fact, that 
emallest-evidence come to light tending to show 
that any officer connected-with colored troops 
has been captured alive and held in the South 
as a prisoner of war; nor has any colored man, 
employed as a soldier of the United States, 


been Captured in the South and accounted for | 


as a prisoner of war. To any reasonable man 
on glaring fact might be sufficient to show the 
u 


of the rebel authorities to coun- | 


ce, if they have not directly ordered, 
destruction of this class of troops, whenev- 
er and wherever they unhappily fall into their 
wer. .F rom the nature of the case, the ev- 
idence of the proceedings in the South, when 
\ characterized by the’ murder of colored troops 
and their white officers, can hardly be expect- 
ed to reach the 
ate authorities, but we must look for them 
chiefly through indirect disclosures, such as 
may be found in a paragraph from a New York 
aper of a regent date, in the words follow- 
ng :— 

Reset Barsarity.—The following is an 
extract from a letter, dated Port Hudsqg, No- 
vember 3, written by a Captain in the Seventh 
regiment, and addressed to his father in New 
York: 

“We have just received information of a pos- 
itive character (we only had rumors before) 
that First. Lieut. Gxo. B. Coteman, Jr., of 
New York city, who was captured about two 
months ago, while out on a raid, was hanged 
withia twenty-four hours afterwards, together 
with some twenty privates, (colored) who were 
taken with him. Thee some action will be 

_ taken on the subject, and that soon. I know 
‘that the officers and soldiers of the Corps d’ Af- 


rigue will take immediate and final action, if | 


they ever get into a fight. The men of the 
command will endeavor to protect themselves 
from’ such a fate, though the Go 

neglect to do it.” 


he Government*of the United States, in | 


authorizing the employment of colored troops 
for the suppression of the rebellion, bound it- 
, #elf, and is undoubtedly under the most solemn 
obligation, to use its utmost power to throw over 
_ that class of troops the protection of the laws 
of war, and stands engaged before the world 


to make no compromise whatever which shall | 
jeopardize the claim of this class of troops, | 
when captured, to be treated with that human- | 


ity which is due to all other troops in like cir- 


cumstances, according to the laws of civilized | 


warfare. 


While we know of some individual instan- | 


ces in which the rebels have violated the laws 
of war, we do not know of a single instance 
in which they have respected those laws, in 
their treatment of colored troops; and when 
the rebel agent of exchange offers, as he has 
done, to exchange all the prisoners of war in 
dis hands, against all that we have in our 
hands, the surplus to remain on parole, it 
wonld manifest the most stupid blindness on 


our part to imagine, for one moment, that he | 
has ever intended to include colored troops as | 
He might say, and with | 
rbal truth, speaking individually, that he | 
would deliver, under certain conditions, all | 


subject to exchange. 
ve 


risoners in his hands, withouf intending to in- 
clude this class of troops; because, by the ac- 
tion of the Confederate authorities, not a sin- 
gle man, officer or soldier belonging to the 
Corp @ Afrique has been or will be permitted 
“to come into Ais hands. They have, on the 
contrary, when captured, been either mur- 
dered, cast into prison, or sold into slavery. 


They are not recognized in the South as soldiers. | 


Among a few instances serving to illustrate 
the spirit and purpose of the rebels, in their 


treatment of colored troops, or colored per- 


it may be stated that two colored men employ- | 


' edin the’navy, who were captured near Charles- 
ton, were heavily ironed, and cast into prison 
in that city, beyond which fact we have no 
*traceiof them. We know of two free colored 
young men belonging to a Massachusetts regi- 
ment having been publicly sold into slavery in 
Texas, the price they brought under the auc- 
tibneer's hammer having been reported. We 
know of one case which directly illustrates the 
spirit of the rebel authorities on this subject, 
and which demonstrates the little faith to be 

laced by us pron rebel 


few Weeks since & proposition 


.? > -waemade- from oar side that allchaplaitis held 


,. 


tr 


as prisoners of war should be mutually re- 
leased 


The ir. lia . Mr. OvLp, professed to ac- 
cept this pro ition “ cordially ;” upon which 
we sent to the South all we had of that class 


of non-combatants in good faith; and receiv- | 


ed from thé South about one-half the number 
belonging to us, 


government and the confederates relating to 





The Transcript publishes a reply to an appeal 
from Missouri for aid for sufjing freedmen, 
from which we make some extracts. It is curi- 
ous, by the way, to notice the horror of “Jim 
Lane and the extreme radicals”—-we thank 
them that they are obliged to prefix “extreme” 
tothe word which, till within a year, wasof itself 
a spell to raise the wild devil withal—while the 
fact has been that just these extreme radicals 
have hitherto done all that has been done in the 
way of inaugurating this policy. 

As in similar emergencies, charity of Govern- 
ment and individuals must be used og ane 
but sound political economy has got to be relied 
on for the main cure of the evil. 

There is throughout the country clearly a 
scarcity of labor—out of about five millions able- 
bodied men in the loyal States one million are 
in the field (or under it,) and 300,000 more are 
called for. ‘There is food and shelter for every 


The policy ot Louisiana should be adjusted 
as soon 2 She cannot a’ to 
be a football for politicians; she has too much at 
stake. Tens of thougnds of her inhabitants 
op Resreinie' hed aq 8 nences of a condition 

things which they no agency in uc- 
ing: “ Her status should be cattle Gulce tae 
present session of Congress, if possible, but, by 
all means during the present Administra- 
tion. , 
It would be unwise and unjust to the people, 
if it were possible to defer and leave it to the 
contingencies of a new political combination in 
a fature Administration. 

Louisiana has been the bottom of the Rebel- 
lion ; is now the keystone in the arch on which 
the entire Slave structure rests; the Free State 
movement there is the fire in the centre of the 
shell. Place Louisiana right, and Slavery will 
be impossible under any circumstances in any 
other State. Place Louisiana right, and other 
States will soon become so. Place Louisiana 
right, when she may become the asylum for 
the contrabands of other States, and find a self- 
support, instead of being a burden, and of its 
being mere charity to save them from perishing, 
and prevent them being demoralized by indo- 
lence in future. While many are so liberally 
contributing to alleviate the distress of the des- 
titute and suffering, and save them from per- 
ishing, all the effects of the disordered condi- 
tion of things in the Slave States, let others 
contribute something to remove the causes, for, 
after all, the only efficient remedy for those 
evils lies in settling the internal policy of those 








in no single instance has the | 


ublic through the Confeder- | 


vernmentshould | 


agreements for ex- | 


, irrespective of numbers on either side. | 
bel 


| willing hand, and something more can be earned | 
| for the helpless. While we are suffering for | 
want of labor, some parts of the country have a | 
| surplus of it. Yet we are preparing to-day to 
| draw 300,000 white men from our exhausted 
| work: shops and fields, at the very moment when 
| large numbers of blacks, docile, hardy, acclim- 
ated and brave, are idle, and their families 
starving! It isthe most glaring absurdity of 
| modern times! We here have been urging the 
recruitment of blacks as a military, political and 
economical necessity. The people everywhere 
outside of the slaveholding class and their near 
allies favor it. Mr. Stanton is strong for it— 
the President adopts it as his policy—but with 


States, so as to make the negro self-supporting, 
by making suitable laws for his government 
and protection. 





From Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times. 
FIGHTING JOE HOOKER. 


Like Grant, Hooker belongs to that class of 
soldiers whose favorite staategy is the crash of 
battle; and they are both of the kind whom 
the People never will desert. They are the 
two heroes, par excellence, of the war, and the 
communities of ‘the East, who were beginning 
to repine with generous envy at the overgrow- 
ing grandeur of the West, are now relieved by 
a fair balance in the scale of arms. And this 





' such exceptions and limitations that it only pro- 
ceeds ae whe the people of each State push 
‘fur it vigorously, and overrule the complaints 
of the privileged orders who oppose it. 
In Maryland, after some fluctuations, this op- | 
position has been overcome, ‘and that State is | 
| on the high road to freedom and usefulness in| 
| filling our armies. Col. Birney has there filled | 
over seven regiments of blacks, and is going on | 
rapidly with others. 
You can do the same thing in Missouri if you 
will make yourselves heard and felt at Wasb-| 
ington—if you can make the President feel that | 
you are the real Conservatives who want this | 
movement pushed ; you ought not to leave it to’! 
the extreme Radicals with Jim Lane at their | 
head to represent this idea! We have here’ 
| done and said all that was possible, more per-_ 
| haps than was wise—for we are considered Ab- | 
| olitionists, Philanthropists, &c. Tennessee Un- | 
ionists are moving in the right direction—let | 
| not Missouri be behind her. 





| 


; : ‘ SaaS, 
Why will not you conservative Unionists | 


make a temperate appeal to the President, to! 
| urge his taking the most sure and vigorous | 
| means to get avery able-bodied black under | 
arms, who is willing to serve, and can be reach- | 
| ed. Todo this it needs two things—first, to | 
| lay good plans@ second, to execute them with a| 

will, and if any Commanding General has not | 


nerve, or ability, or zeal to do this, get rid of 
him. 

First, as to plans. The first and foremost is | 
_ to establish, as the policy of the Government, | 
| the simple rule that the negro is a man, and is | 
| to be treated as such—to’be impressed in emer- | 
| gencies when white men are, and not other-' 
| wise—to be fairly treated always—to be draft- | 
| ed when others are, and accepied as a volunteer | 
when others are. 

He ought to begin with, to be paid soldier’s 
| wages and allowances. 
‘Treat the black soldier as a@ man—pay him 
| his wages ; if necessary, pay hin his bounty too. 
One of my neighbors is working his father’s 
| plantations on the Sea Islands. He tells me 
| that since the able men have gone to the war, 
| wages have worked miracles among the old, 
' who had been for years supported by their 
| masters; they are cheerful and industrious. 
| There was the same call for charity, at first, in 
; South Carolina. Now it is a thritty, self-sup- 
| porting community. 





THE FREE STATE MOVEMENT IN 
LOUISIANA. 


We give below some extracts from “an ap- 
| peal and statement of the accredited agent of 
the Free State General Committee of Louis- 
|iana.” We are glad that our friends in Louis- 
iana have found some better test of loyalty 
_ than the oath of allegiance. They know what 
| reliance can be placed on a slaveholder’s 
faith. 
The more effectually, and so far as possible, 
| to exclude from the ballot-box those who are, 
by treason disfranchised, a system of registra- 
| tion is adopted in the parishes; and only such 
| as give evidence of undoubted loyalty, exhibit- 
| ing certificate of registration, will be permitted 
to vote. By this means, it is hoped and be- 
| lieved that an expression of loyal sentiment 
| can be secured, untrammelled by the votes of 
_ rebels, and Louisiana re-establish her lawful 
allegiance as a loyal, free State. 


Gradual Emancipation. 


| Gradual Emancipation, if wise, however, or 

tolerated anywhere, under any circumstances, 
| would not be so in Louisiana. The negro, in 
his transition from slavery to freedom, has ex- 

erienced his worst condition, or is now in it. 
He has suffered, and is now enduring untold 
misery ; aud from causes for which he is in no 
degree to be censured. The negro who is a 
| slave for any period, long or short, is, during 
the term of that servitude, to all intents and 





i 
| 


is of more importance than at first thought 
would seem. It is to the disdain of the South 
we largely owe the present war; and had such 
feeble creatures as McClellan have continued 
to condemn the East to furtive strategy, while 
the West was taking the rude consecration of 
the sword with glory, a news pirit of contempt 
might have consigned us to future sectional and 
terntorial war. 

While recognizing Hooker’s great acts, we 
owe him adetence from that miserable spirit 
which, cowed by his brilliancy from boid de- 
traction, seeks to belittle him of his great: ess, 
with a qualified esteem. This spirit springs 
from the emissaries of McClellan, who, after in- 
triguing to betray him, have succeeded partial- 
ps in giving circulation to a notion, that while 

Tooker is matchless as the commander of a di- 
vision or a corps, he is incapable of the manage- 
ment of a great army. There never was a slan- 
er more at variance with the truth. Of all the 
soldiers which this country has produced, 
Hooker has demonstrated most capacity for a 
large command. The surprise inflicted by 
Thomas, in broad daylight, upon the troops at 
Missionary ridge, has been greatly and proper- 
ly admired ; but it does not compare with the 
surprise and disgrace which Hooker inflicted 
upon Lee at Fredericksburg. There, with Lee 
looking down upon him, and boasting for 
months that ‘his position was impregnable, 
Hooker lifted one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men, and after a few deceptive circles be- 
fore his very eyes, landed his main army, in a 
march of thirty hours, directly in his rear. He 
did not reap the full reward of this superb per- 
formance, only because of the treachery of his 
corps commanders, and such other obstacles as 
| would have been disgraceful in a soldier to an- 
ticipate; but much as this campaign has been 
decried, it still stands as the most brilliant and 
successful operation of the war. It turned 
Lee’s position, ravaged his country to the gates 
of Richmond, killed Stonewall Jackson, and 
inflicted a loss of eighteen thousand men, to our 
cost of eleven thousand. This being done, 
Hooker recrossed to Falmouth without the ex- 
tra loss of a wagon or a man; andif this be not 
a virtual victory, we do not know how to esti- 
mate results. Immediately subsequent to this, 
he detected Lee’s intention to wipe out his dis- 
grace by a descent on Washington, and, by tre- 
mendous marches and a faultless handling of 
his mighty host, he intercepted and baffled him 
of his deagns. He planted himseif directly be- 
fore the access to Washington, and no art or 
maneuvering of Lee, no outeries of the Penn- 
sylvania rustics, could budge him from his post. 
The result was, that Lee was forced to invade 
Maryland by the circuitous route of Harper's 
Ferry, and place himself in such position, that 
had Halleck conceded to Hooker’s call for 
troops, he would inevitably have destroyed 
him. As it was, he (by Lee’s own admission) 
so maneuvered on Lee’s rear as to separate 
Ewell from his main army, and forced him to 
fall back from the Shenandoah, to make a june- 
tion, and give battle at Gettysburg against his 
will. This evidence of Hooker’s power to han- 
dle large armies, is supported by the masterly 
manner in whichhe conducted the night re- 
treat for Burnside, at the first battle of Fred- 
ericksburg, (which was the only successful 
thing in the affair,) by his grand tactics in the 
wilderness after the flight of the Eleventh 
corps, and by his whole conduct during the 
campaign of the Peninsula. 

At Williamsburg, Fair Oaks, Glendale and 
Malvern, he was without an equal. He shared 
with Kearny and Stevens the bloody honors of 
Chantilly, and there was nothing of Antietam 
but what belonged to his exploits. That bat- 
tle faded when his saber fell, and he had a 
right to be amazed when told, after his tempo- 
rary trance, that the enemy had been allowed 
to sleep upon the field. 

We find this man naturally making himself 
the hero of Missionary Ridge ; but we also nat- 
urally find the emissaries of McClellan endeav- 





yurposes, as much a slave in the eye of the | oring to obscure his greatness, by representing 











some bread and ‘meat. , 
itive eagerly comsumed, and then followed his 
faith fal guide, who pi him round three sets 
of pickets, and left him safe in the hands of a 
friend several miles beyond ; thence he made 
his way across Greenbrier River, and was pilot- 
ed to a éoncealed fortification erected by the 
Union men and ipts, who are well armed 
and determined to defend themselves till death. 
Dr. Rucker represents that the loyal people 
along the mountains of Virginia are very anx- 
ious to have Butler, Fremont, and men of that 


ish rebels wherever found. They look for de- 
liverance only by a stringent policy and severe 
measures. 





BUREAU OF EMANCIPATION. 


The following memorial was presented in the 
Senate by Hon. Henry WILson, a year ago. 


To the Congress of the United States. 


Your Memorialists, the Emancipation League 
of Boston, Massachusetts, respectfully repre- 
sent : 

This nation is suddenly called to preside at 
the birth of a race. Such a crisis, “a Nation 
born in a day,” devolves upon rulers and peo- 
ple grave responsibilities. 

Heretofore, the occurrence of new exigen- 
cies, creating large increase of labors, has sug- 
ested the necessity of an increase in the num- 

r of administrative departments, or an en- 
largement of their functions. Some years ago 
the Department of the Interior was created ; 
the past year has witnessed the creation of a 
new officer, the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue. For many years there has existed a Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. 

There are now within our limits about four 
millions of the African Race, a far greater 
number than that of the Indians has ever been. 
The care and disposal of these persons are en- 
cumbered with grave difficulties. Thousands 


cast put in command, with full peheey to pun® 


marching in advarice, he sets up a banner, 
further on, it is true, but yet in the sight of all 
men, and says, People, come this way! And 
hep ieels: tien bins ond--do: his bs ing and 


—— him, and are right. - 

Butler is a on of this latter kind. 
He is instinct throughout with the strong, gen- 
erous fire of old-fashi Democracy. ing 
heretofore with his whole intense and powerful 
heart and soul and mind and strength for the 
Democratic party, contact with the abomina- 
tions of slavery enlightened his eyes, and he 
ascended from the Democratic party to Democ- 


Mr. Emerson at the Temple. 

Mr. Emerson will probably always be spoken 
of as the most eminent cg renee table, 
(on the whole and taking into account his whole 
term of service) of American lecturers. 
Nothing can possibly be finer than his oration, 
delivered at Concord, on the second centennial, 
and on the subject of West India emancipation, 
and his little speeches, on Burns, on Kansas, 
and the assault upon Sumner, are perfect gems 
of expression. So, as | remember them, were 





racy; and of all who have been set in rulers’ 
laces during this war, he has shown himself 
yond pray tg the strongest and the 
quickest, the best tocomprehend the times and 
things before him, and the readiest and most 
fearless in finding the right thing todo and 
the right way to do it. 

His chief task was the administration of the 
government of New Orleans from May 1 to 
December 15, 1862, at which latter date he 
was flung out of command, as is extensively 
and reasonably believed, by the contrivance of 
Mr. Seward, by the sending of Banks into his 
department to supersede him by outranking 
him; a measure which gave the direct lie to 


assurances from high quarters at Washington. 

Of this period, Mr. Parton, our best writer of England ; to puff Beecher and to blackguard 
biography, has prepared the present account. | Brougham? Mr. Emerson urged the only 
It is a clear, graphic, spirited, and very im- | apology possible for Carlyle, viz.: that he hates 
pressively narrated story; showing with re- | shams and humbugs, and that he is in England, 
markable vigor and force of painting the situ- | the people’s vindicator. Well, does he exhaust 
ation of the city as General Butler found it, 
the ways and means by which he crushed trea- 
son and yellow fever together, helped the poor, 
did equal justice to black and white, bond and 
free—in short, was general, legislator, chiet of 
police, mayor, judge, and benefactor, all at 
once. It is very gratifying to read the simple 
and conclusive statement which thoroughly re- 
futes the foolish calumny that General Butler 

? 

peculated and grew rich at New Orleans. 
And it is terrible to read the undeniable truths 
which the damnable system of slavery cast up 
before the General as judge, in narratives of 
slaveholding infamy scarce paralleled since 
Sodom. 


his lectures, long ago, on Burke, George Fox, 
and other eminent men. And his wonderful 
sermons before he had done praying and preach- 
ing, are they forever lost to the world? His 
address before the divinity school, in which he 
put his theology, and which contains all of Ra- 
tionalism except the learning with which it is 
backed up, his essays on Conversation and Self 
Reliance, and indeed all the essays in his first 
volume, are specimens of his "wonderful power 
when dealing with single topics. But what 
can be said in an hour by a slow and hesitat- 
ing speaker, on the Future of the Republic, 
especially if he feels obliged to go out of his 
way to vindicate Carlyle and to anathematize 





jists in England? Is he the only genuine and 
sincere man there? Thackeray denounced 
\snobs, and one would say to read his bvoks, 
_ that he was the great snob-hater of the world. 
But is he? Or does Carlyle hate shams any 
worse than other men? Idoubt. As for his 


is no evidence of it since 1843, when “ Past 
(and Present” appeared. Now for Lord 
‘ Brougham, who is an “imbecile” according to 
Mr. Emerson. If he is, there is more excuse 
| for him than for Carlyle, for he is over eighty 
| ge of age, while 

ut has Brougham ever written or said any- 
thing so full of evidence of “imbecility” as the 
EVILS OF THE LESSEE SYSTEM ON THE eh 0x put his initials to, in Macmillan ? 


| 
MISSISSIPPI. | emancipation and legal reform are as great as 





whom the editors vouch as one upon whose Freer. cg and he deserves to be treated as ten 
. ° ; deriv. 
statements enti ance ¢ ‘ed, gives | 4 5s ‘ a . 

tire reliance -— be placed, gives | glo-phobia, which now so disfigures most of our 
a sad account of the workings of the system of | politicians and literary men. 
| 


leasing plantations under government commis- | . 
Major Stearns 





of them are now in the service of the Govern- 
ment or supported by its bounty. Those so 
employed have no sufficient guarantee against 
the misconduct or neglect of the persons hay- 
ing charge of them; and, on the other hand, 
there is no sufficient caution observed that the 
bounty of the Government be not needlessly or 
hurtfully applied. 

By the operation of the President’s Procla- 
mation of September 22d, 1862, thousands, and 
we trust, millions more will be released from 
slavery. These freedmen must have the op- 
portunity to take care of themselves, or their 
protection and support will lay upon the coun- 


sioners, on the Mississippi River. When will |. : : : : 
‘the Government learn that the industrial re- | !8 ™ town, finding a brief relief from his ardu- 


| |ous work in Tennessee necessary to his health. 
e ' 


| construction of the South must proceed on the | He is quite satisfied with the success of his re- 


| same principles as if the loyal clases of the 'cruiting mission. I believe he has done asmuch 
| South were whites instead of blacks? There | politically as any other way,—perhaps more. It 
| would have been so easy for an angular and 
| knotty man to raise issues and pick quarrels 
| with the powers that be in Nashville! Le did 
nothing of the kind. Although Gov. Johnson 
was somewhat disturbed at the major’s mission, 
: as }and with the comprehensive scope of his orders, 
: Having visited nearly all the leased planta- ‘issued by Gen. Rosecrans, he did not long re- 
tions in the district of Northeastern Louisiana, | winin so: No loval man could uuarret with Ma 
where the plan has been tried, I know whereof | sae eae The ; - : 


|is the simplest possible rule to apply to the 
case :—Treat the blacks just as you would 
white men under the circumstances. 

We make some extracts from the letter: 


all the hatred of shams and humbugs that ex- 


| love for the English or any other people, there | 


Carlyle is not yet seventy. | 
Brougham’s services in the cause of | 


A correspondent of the Evening Post, for Carlyle’s have been in the region of pure | 


But Mr. Emerson has caught the An-! 


first work he sct himself | 





try a burden too grievous to be borne. There | I affirm, and I set down the management of 
is no high official whose special duty it is to see | these plantations and of the freedmen on them 
that this branch of the public service is faith-| as an unmitigated piece of villany, inewhich 
fully administered, and there is danger that the | the capitalist reaps all the profits at the ex- 
great experiment of the reconstruction of! pense of the negro whom he hires; and I have 
Southern society on the basis of free labor may | 0 hesitancy in saying that the negro in this 
fail solely through neglect or maladministra-, district has suffered more privations, and has 
tion. | been far more in a state of servitude, if that 
In the present state of things there is now | were possible, during the past six months, than 
the greatest irregularity and: injustice in the | when under the rule of his southern master. 
overnment of these persons; one rule prevail-; And for this there is no occasion, save the cu- 
ing at Port Royal, another in New Orleans, a_ pidity of the lessee. Nor can the Commission- 





third in Kentucky, and a fourth at Washington. | ers appointed by the government be exoner- 
Their wages are often inadequate and frequent- | ated from great blame when such abuses are 
ily withheld, and, owing mainly to the want of | practised. 

|a well-defined policy on the part of the Gov-| _By the terms of the contract of the lessees 
/ ernment, they are, as a matter of course, liable ; with the Commissioners, the negro is to be paid 
to neglect and often to wrong and outrage at/ five dollars per month for females, and seven 
ithe hands of prejudiced subordinates. | dollars for males ; is to be furrished with cer- 
| In view of the emancipation of so many of! tain rations in specified quantities, and with 
‘these people, it becomes of the highest impor-| clothing, the value of which is to be taken out 
| tance to inquire what are the best regulations | ofthe wages due him. Medicines and inedical 
for their new condition, and what has been the | attendance are to be furnished, and the chil- 


‘experience of other times and nations in simi-| dren are to be allowed the privilege of attend- | 
ilar emergencies. There is at present great ig- | ing “such schools as may be provided.” About | 


‘'norance on these points among our peo fifty plantations have been leased under this | >. : 
| REFSAEC 08: EAnNe Eee amabng CBr pooper Ras: P | writing about the organ and the opening cere- | 


even among our military officers. ‘To remedy | system, and, although the lessees have suffered 


‘a like ignorante in England, France and Rus- | from raids by the rebels, amd from the lateness 


‘sia, in Denmark and in Holland, the Govern-}ofthe planting in the spring, yet large profits | * 


‘ments of these countries have instituted Com- | Will be realized trom them, varying, according 
' mittees of Parliament, Grand Commissions, and | to the number of acres planted, trom five thou- 
‘similar bodies which have accumulated facts of | Sand to seventy-five thousand dollars. Not- 
‘the greatest value to guide the action of those withstanding the certainty of realizing this | 
| Governments. For want of such facts we are | profit, how has the freedman on these planta- 


| about was not recruiting colored troops but re- 
|forming the labor system of the department ; 
| . . . > 

j and by inducing the blacks to work for wages, 
‘and by establishing a reform in regularity of 
payments, he broke up the system of impress- 


‘ment, by which the whole negro population of | 


the neighborhood was kept in a state of chron- 
‘ic discontent. Probably things in Nashville 
| were not so bad as they were at Fortress Mon- 
}roe when Mr. C. B. Wilder went there, in 

1861, to take charge of the contrabands. 


| work by United States officers on horseback 
jaud armed with actual slave whips. With 
| Gen. Wool’s aid he put an immediate stop to 
| this. 
| doubt, for the abuse in Tennessee was not so 
‘gross and outrageous. But the service per- 
| formed must be very great, for the desideratum 
is, most evidently, to satisfy the black popula- 
tion that they are going to be better off under 
loyal than under rebel rule. 


| 


A Literary Snarl. 


Somebody in the Commonwealth newspaper, 


emonies, said te ode was not a good one, said 
‘it was beneath criticism, or something of that 
isort. Pretty soon it was made known that the 
‘writer of the ode was a Boston lady, Mrs. 
Fields, and it began to be said the writer in the 


He | 
found that they were actually driven to their 


Major Stearns had an easier job, no! 


Teap-Quarrers, Boston, December 1, 1968; 

| GENERAL ORDER No. 88. 

| I. Superintendents of Recruiting, and all other recruitin 
officers. are requested carefully to read and observe ail th 

| directions contained in General Order No. 32, and all oth 

| Orders in addition thereto. 

The most precise conformity to the particular instruction 
given is of consequence to the men, and also to those whd 

| will disburse the bounties; and it should be rigidly ob 

served. Especial attention is called to the following particu 
lars, iu which errors are committed. 

| 1. The triplicate Enlistment Contracts must be filled ou 

| in full and proper form. See General Order No 32, Instruc 

| tions to Municipal Recruiting Officers, sections III. IV. and 

| XIII. 

2. The name of the Recruit, whenever appearing, must b 

| written in fill. 

| 8. The age must be written in full. 

| 4. The date of enlistment must be written in full. 

| 6. The oath must be properly made out, and subscribed b 

the Recruit, and if he cannot write, his mark or signatu 

, must be witnessed. The oath must be administered by 

| Justice of the Peace. 

; 6. The Surgeon's Certificate must be signed only by Sur 

}geons authorized by the Commander-in-Chief, through 
Surgeon-General. 

| 7. The enlistment contract must be signed by officers au 

| thorized in accordance with General Order No. 32, paragraph 

| land 2, and not by their agents. 

8. The declaration on the back of the contract must sta’ 

| the age of the Recruit written out in full, and care must b 

| taken in regard to the clause, ‘‘That I have never been dis 

| charged,” ete.; and should the case demand it, such alter 

| ations should be made as are necessary to render it comform 

able to the facts, by striking out or adding words. 

| 9. In order to avoid the trouble of re-examination, ete. 

| the examining surgeons will, in case the Recruit has beer 

| discharged on account of disability, state, below his certifi- 
cate, ‘*Recovered from the cause of discharge.” 

| 10. The declaration must be witnessed by some perse 


! 


| other than the recruiting officer or agent, and the signatur 
of the Recruit always be placed below the right of the De 
| claration, and not at the beginning. 

ll. The filing on the back of the enlistment papers (sec 
General Order No. 32, Instructions to Recruiting Officers 
| %5,) need not be filled up; but paragraph XV. should 
| carefully observed. 


~ | 12. The consent, in case of a minor, ({XIV.) if required 


| to be filled out, must be written in full, and cite must be 
taken to have the signature of the legal guardisn witnessed. 

13. On the margin of the contract, write the Regiment se 
lected, in full, and if desired by the cntisting party, also the 
Company, or the name of the Captain under whom the Re 
cruit wishes to serve. 

14. It has occurred that the Ist Battalion of Veteran Cav 
alry, Massachusetts Volunteers, has been styled by Recruit 
ing Officers ‘‘Ist Cavalry,”’ and Recruits have been accord 
ingly forwarded to this organization, when it was prove 
that they were members of the Veteran Cavalry. It 1s there 
fore essential to name, by its proper term, the organization 
which the Recruit is to join. 

15. State in the margin, also, whether the Recruit enlist 
ed is single or married. 

Il. Superintendents of Recruiting will not receive Recrui 
forwarded to them by recruiting agents, unless their pape 
| are correctly filled out in accordance with all instructic 

that have been or may be issued from these Headquarters. 

IIT. No recruiting officer, authorized from these Head 
quarters, can delegate to another the right to sign his name 
upon the contract of enlistment. 

1V. Commissioned Officers of Regiments or Companies 
who have been authorized to recruit, will enlist and forward 
their Recruits through municipal recruiting officers of the 
cities or towns in which they may be located. 

V. When any Recruit shall have selected the Regiment o1 
Battery in which he may desire to eulist, and such choice: 
shall have been duly entered on the margin of the enliat 
ment paper, he shall not be changed into any other organi 
zation, except by special order from these Headquarters 

But, if the organization selected by the Recruit is known t 
be full, he may make a new selection of any other one no 

' already at its maximum. 

| By order of His Excellency, Jonn A. ANDRew, Governo 
and Commander-in-Chief. WM. SCHOULEK, 

1 Wb Adjutant-General. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


| 


} 
| 


; 


7 


newspaper was Mrs. Howe, and furthermore 
that Mrs. Howe knew that Mrs. Fields was 
the author. And anon some of the Boston 


| now in danger of hasty and unwise legislation, | tions been treated? Has he been paid, fed, 
‘which may still further complicate the difficul-| clothed, taught and cared for? Has he yet 
‘ties of the country. realized any of those blessings of freedom prom- 
| The Negro’s claim at the hands of this Na- | ised him, and which he fondly hoped to tind 
| tion is, simply, justice. The freedmen have a | within our lines, and for which he has suffercd 
i right to fair play; to a fair trial of the experi- | everything save death? Let the facts speak 
ment of their capacity for self-support and pro- | for themselves. But the barest necessities for 
igress. Such an experiment has never yet) keeping body and soul together have been fur- 
‘failed. If it fails in our hands we shall be held | nished them. The seant ration of meal and 
‘responsible to (rod and to posterity for the j 
| fattore. }ounce were gold; the sick have suffered and 
Your Memorialists cannot find words to ex-| died for want of medicines and nourishing food, 
| press the magnitude of the subject which they i ; 
ithus bring before yon; they regard it as of | generally been at exorbitant prices. But one 
imore moment than any question of currency or | ieased piantation has a school upon it, and that 
| revenue, since it relates to the great source ot | 8 taught by an infirm negro. cartes 
' wealth in a large part of our country—the la- | The care which these people have received is 
| borious population—and concerns these not | #mply shown by one look at the burial-grounds 
‘alone in that aspect, but as human beings pos- | Of the plantations, in any of which can be 
| sessed of rights, to whom we owe duties, and as | found from twenty to two hundred graves of the 
| members of a race whom we have long and | Victims of this humane system. The terms of 
cruclly oppressed. 
| We are profoundly impressed with the con- d : 
viction that without some such system for the |@ud the intention of the lessee seems to be to 
| speedy organization of the emancipated iabor, | 4bsorb all the negro’s wages in the clothing and 
the proclamation of September 22d, 1862, will rations furnished him at advanced prices. At 
| prove either fruitless, or only a proclamation of the end of the year he will find himself without 
janarchy. With such a system, administered in | Means, dependent on himselt, with bitter ree- 
se intelligent spirit of justice and humanity, ollections of the past and gloomy forcbodings 
| Emancipation is prosperity to the South, pro- | the future. ‘ 
| gress to the African race, and peace to the Re- In my opinion the objects proposed by gov- 
public. ernment in occupying these abandoned planta- 
We believe the freedmen who have come | tious—that of providing tor the negro, and that 


‘newspapers, to wit, the Journal, the Post, the | 


‘meat has been doled out to them as if every | 


{ . . ° . 
‘and what little clothing has been furnished, has 


' Bulletin, the Evening Gazeite, contained sundry 
| hits at Mrs. Howe for this or for former offences. 


| And the Commonwealth tacitly admitting that | 


Mrs. Howe was the writer of its article, com- 
plains that the assaults of the newspapers upon 


| that lady are very indelicate and unfair, and | 


that the article did not transcend the limits of 
fair criticism. A very pleasant affair all round. 
Men can get along well enough with these 
| things, for they are used to controversy and to 
hitting back again, but it is different when 
women are involved. 
| sure, hits back hard enough, so I have no seru- 
|ple in repeating what I heard somebody say 
‘the other day, apropos of her description of her 
new wringing machine (in the Congregational- 
ist) viz.: that “she had better run her articles 
through it.” 





the contract itself are all in favor of the lessee: | 
but even these have not been complied with, | 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


! 
! 
| 


| 
| 


{ 
| 


Gail Hamilton, to be | 


| law, as if he was so for life. He has no appeal | his attributes merely as subaltern. We are 
| for abuse ; he cannot give testimony against his |inclined to think, however, that there will 


ing this was all they had | white master; neither can any fellow slave woh 


in custody; but, as I now learn, upon authori- 4 80 for him, and no white man is known to give 


plai pong toa reap colored 
ypon_ being captured, was heavily 

' Frayed ad eot ts» sesso fe Columbia, South 
a - lila ‘WBeFE he has been held, in violation 
Mr. Oviv’s “cordial” aéeeptance of the 
proposition for a general release of this class 
of persons. Ihave every reason to believe 


ty which I afi not at liberty ‘fo 
Cha in 


that this particalar chaplain, because hé had | 


t, was deliberate 


discredit, a | 


evidence in favor of the slave against the mas- 
| ter. The master knowing that he has but a 
limited lease on the slave, may, if he will, feed 
‘and clothe him at the ible expense, 
and endeavor to force from him as much ser- 
vice for the limited time as he expected to 
| obtain for the term of his life, and should he 
survive his servitude, may be worn out, ex- 
hausted, decrepit, old, and unable to make his | 





soon be a proper answer made to this from 
headquarters, and we think that answer will, 
not unlikely , be the appointment of both Grant 
and Hooker as Lleutenant-Generals, and the 
ranking of them, by this just process, over the 
military Marmozet in whose poor cause these 
perfidies are perpetrated. 


Dr. Wo. T. Rucker, the well-known Union 


leader of West Virginia, who was captured at 


the surrender of Summerville, in Nicholas 


within our lines, already have earned as a gen- 
eral thing, more than their care has cost, and 
that, if justice, fair play, and fair pay could be 
secured to them, they would call for no charity, 
and be no burden, either to private citizens or 
to the Government. 

Your Memorialists therefore respectfully and 
earnestly urge upon Congress, the importance 
| of the :mmediate establishment of a Bureau of 
'Emancipatioh. And as in duty bound will 
ever pray. 








SAMUEL E. SEWALL, Pres’t. 
JAMES M. STONE, Sec'y. 
8. G. HOWE, 
D. W. ALVORD, 


8. U ‘0, + Committee. 
DAVID THAYER, e 
Cc. W. SLACK, 
EDWARD ATKINSON, 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, 
J. H. STEPHENSON, 
ALBERT G. BROWNE, 
JAMES HALL, J 
Boston, Dec. 12, 1962. 








of placing a loyal population on the banks of | 
the Mississippi—ean never be attained by the | 
present system, where capital has so much the | 
monopoly of labor. The negro is ill-treated ; é 
his wages are small—too small to live upon, G2NPRAL ORDER, No. 42. 
and no inducement is held out for energy and | _'™ Teply to many inquiries the following order is promul- 
faithfulness in his duties. The second object is , **4 Pens condensed from previous proclamations and or- 


HeapquarrteRs, Boston, Dec. 8, 1863. 


deteated by the control of larg : de gp 
y i" saith tie i — Cs ot land | 1. Veteran soldiers (that is, discharged soldiers who have 
by one person, occupying often miles in extent; | ; ; a 
Liavine ahs lati ° en if loved ‘ served at least nine months) will receive from the United 
oa ng 28 tn, 0m . — ns _— ‘" oy be too sparse | States Government the veteran bounty of $402, whether they 
or any attempt at concerted action against } nist in any regiment or company now in the field or in 
raids from smail parties of guerillas, from whom ' cither of the following organizations, viz: the 2d Regiment 
only is to be feared any trouble. : ! of Heavy Artillery, Col. Frankle; the 56th Regiment of In- 
Both objects, however, can be accomplished fartry, (1st Veteran.) Col. Griswold ; the 57th, (2d Veterans.) 
by throwiug labor open to competition as it is | Col. Bartlett; the 58th, (3d Veterans.) Vol. Richmond ; the , 
at the North, by paying the laborer such wages | 59th, (4th Veterans,) Vol. Gould; or in the new Battalion of 
Cavalry now forming at Keadville, to be attached to the Ist 


as he is capable of earning, and by dividing the 
lands into small farms of eighty, one hundred 


Regiment of Massachusetts Cavalry Volunteers, Col. Sar- 


and sixty or more acres, and inducing farmers | gent; or in the other new Battalion now recruiting at Kead- 
and others from the North to lease and work { ville, to form a part of the 4th Mass. Cavalry Vols., Lieut. 
them. Let it be understood at the North that | Col. Arnold A. Rand. Such Veterans will receive the bounty 
in this cotton region is a source of wealth rich- of $402 from the United States, and the full State bounty 
er and far more certain than the mines of Cal- . of Masseachusetts in the manner set forth in the Proclama- 


itornia or Pike’s Peak, attainable at less ex- , tion of the Governor, of November. 18th ult. 


small farmers that every acre of land cultivated the full State bounty who enlist in either of the organiza 








TWO PICTURES. 
Gen. Butler and —. 
j 





pense andrisk. Let it be known among our | 2. AB raw seeraite (Wat bo thece not Voterags) Wil sereive 


here means from one totwo bales of cotton: tions, new or old, now in the field, or now being raised. 
° 4 yd & recru: recei 2. from the United | 
that each bale of cotton means from two tothree | 5ucb 2* Ey ae io ome . 


' . | States, but instead thereof $100 only from the United States. 
hundred doilars at present and prospective 





| The New York Independent, in a notice of 


prices; that one half of that sum is clear profit | the field, or one of the Cavalry Battalions named above, they 


Tlevp-Quanrens, Boston, December 3, 1963. 
GENERAL ORDER, No. 40. 

It being represented that bounties or pecuniary considers 

| tions are paid or offered to volunteers by or on behalf of some 
municipalities, 

| 1t is Ordered, 

I. That all such payments will be considered as so mucl 
money paid on account of the Commonweaith, and that it b 
deductel from the State Bounty at the time of paying ¢ 
same. The Adjutant-General will prepare the rolls accord 
ingly. 

The law forbids all municipal bounties, and the Governor 
will endeavor to prevent it being done, even indirectly. He 
urges on all goo. citizens the necessity of aiding in enforcing 
the law in this respect, and of discountenancing ali evasion 
of it. 

Nothing will prevent Massachusetts raising her contingent 
unless it shall be the injury, injustice. fraud and delay whiel 
a competitive system of bounties surely breeds, and whicl 
the law forbids. 

II. No recruiting officer of - volunteer regiment is allowe: 
| to contract to furnish, for hire or reward, volunteers toward] 

filling any quota. Any offer to do so should be promptly re 
| ported to these Headquarters. The offer can only mean tha 

the officer will en-leavor to hold back men ready to enlist, is 
| order to make a dishonorable gain for himseif, without add 
| ing at all to the actual force recruited to the credit of thi 
| Commonwealth. 
By order of His Excellency, Joux A. Anprew, Governc 
WM. SCHOULER, 
Adjutant-General. 


and Commander-in-Chief. 
lb— 





a fe 


| 
| 


Che Commontuealth. 


{ 
[ PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 
—aT— 


| 22 Bromifleld st reet, Boston. 


The Commonwealth is an independent journal, devoted t 
the cause of Free Democratic Government. It will advocat 
the immediate abolition of slavery as the right of the slave 
the duty of the Government and the necessity of the kk 
public. 

It will be devoted especially to the illustration and vind 
cation of the only policy which promises permanent peac 
to this nation—the politica! and social re-construction of th 
South on the basis of Free Institutions. 

It will also aim especially to copy from leading journals i 
this country and in Europe, such articles bearing upon th 
great contest aa do not find their way into other Massachu 
setts newspapers. 

The proceedings of Congress will claim our special atten 
tion ; and here too, through our Washington correspondent 
and other sources, public and private, we shall covstantl; 
lay before our readers information which they will find in n 
other journal. 

Letrers prom Evcrore.— MONCURE D. CONWAY wil 
write exclusively for the Commonwealth. Mr. C. will re 
main for the most part in England, in constant c fe 
tion with those who there advocate the cause of America 








{ y io} i D ies 
| If they join one of the o// regiments or compan now in His of obtaining information will be extensive, andl 
is believed that his letters will contribute materially to the 


_ own support, aud be thrown on the charity of County, Va., July, 1862, has jast arrived in 


| will receive £302 from the United States. By Special Order 


Where fr 
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In conside 
be borne in 
school and p 
ence of Kan 

sin his writin 
of unmediate 
system of mé 


| Washington, having esca) trom the rebel |Parton’s Life of Butler avows two portraits ;| —and we shall have an emigration to this coun- 
Penitentiary in Pittsylvania, Va. The story of | Gen. Butler sat for one, who for the other ? 


plain, who had been the world. 

interest of the paper. 
——- * common sen 
TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


Fe mel Antic ch 


er, was i try equal tothat in past years tothe gold mines or i Secretary of War, these two Cavalry Battalions are 


a 


in the caseree nym ro adn the past 
few. a fi application made by 
Gok, Mek Pores a y Maeeance, to learn the 
history of two men who ‘were reported to be, 
are deliewed to of the Federal 
milo te in thehands of the cnn, 
Mr. ee Gea. MEREDITH what 
ted the proceedings, of a civi 
Toa tn Sill stake “ot Virginin: ‘the ccmiseat 
in the cases pot beinge furnished, by which it 
a t the two men had been sentenced 
pyemany fe 2. fee freer, os 
c neg Foaling d the Governor of 
Virginia, or of that part 
on 


it in rebellion, in- 
‘the two 


dorsed of Gea. MEREDITH 
saigresttige poise st Te 

' a whi nie 

pa ese mie & irgivia. In these instan- 
ces there ¢an hardfy be ‘a doubt but that these 

, twe menare undergoing humiliation andsuffer- 


3 : 


separated from him | 
and veleased, Gem WHE we WaiWed the facts | say: auiide With-the | Fiibune: tipalh the elect | 


| of the President's Proclamation. 


The Free State men of Louisiana do not exe | 


Te torce the negro of Louisiana back again! 


_ into Slavery, after what he has suffered, and | 


is now suffering, when freed by the treason of! 


| his master, would effectually wither, sink, and | 


} deservedly damn any State or nation that. 
_ would tolerate or countenance such a meas-' 
ure. 

Louisiana to be a Free State. 


/ ment between the Free State men on the one 
| side, who ask‘a new QGonstitution made by the 


{ 
There is now a contest for a civil govern-_ 


excluding ‘Slavery as before stated, and 
ee a Pro-Slavery faction, contending 

order of things under the Constituti 
between, the two is as wide -_ 
wm and Slavery, right and. 


an. 
for the 
of 1852. 
that between 








jly stood still as it pierced to the 


the treatment and escape of Dr. Rucker is full 
of interesting and instructive incident. 
We copy a portion of an article upon his 
escape in the Tribune. 
The first house to be passed he knew to be 
the residence of a notorious rebel. As he was 
ing a narrow ravine near this house, he sud- 
enly heard a soft and low whistle ; he instant- 
a heart aud 
transformed into stove; while deliberating 
what to do, the sound was répeated. It might 
be an enemy signaling to a comrade, or it might 
perchance be a friend. He seized his pistol 
aan eoaagy prvi cae V5 A voice re- 
ied ——. octer he recognized 
Seplahead ghmodsbep eh 4923 
, the propert Owner 
of tes bons eae ‘by. Tae: negro. tae 


» 


: lof the West. Men who can raise a few hun- 
F — ie wee: comers “ro ru-' dred dollars will lease small farms: and as they , 
pow he Pi soit “thi - S on wf ese ‘realize their profits will eventually become pro- | 
ie t sands _ Pala _prietors of the soil. Labor will be in demand, | 
jand sabnite miseries and: milhons of money | 44 waces will be paid, and the colored race 
be squandered in some supreme crisis of the will he the gainer thereby. A loyal popu- 
, nation’s fate, while with honest, costly slow- | lation will be planted on the banks of the Mis- | 


he does—part of what is needed. He is al- 
ways six months behind the people; and his 
pg i yong and ene eg bo | formed—a ulation energetic, intelligent, | 
fh nage to the ya ay of pure’ with true loyal principles, and which will be a | 
~ tke os gaelic aaa y indirec-| core of strength, nut of weakness, to the 
mia r, a man of intuition, vivid will, sia oa 

ess, advancing courage, and living sympa- 
thy with Sesion "tod does not wait 
for the nation to and writhe out what it 
wants, but instinctively sees what is Right, 
what the nation will recognize and rally to. 
He sees the best and ready road to it. And 





loon ride by moonlight at Sprin , say 
moon looked nearly five times as large as from 
the earth, and made the clouds appear like 
immense mountains of snow. 1 








and Commander-in-Chief. WILLIAM SCHOULER, 
=~ 


parts of old regiments now in the field. 

New recruits have, however, the right to jotn any regiment | 
or company not already full, whether new or old. if they 
choose to do so, and to accept the smaller United States 
bounty instead of the larger one. 

3. To recapitulate. The United States does not pay re- 
cruits who are not of nine the’ service, any | 





ness he observes what the nation wishes. Then | sissippi; a population sufficiently dense to con- | bounty exceeding $100. unless they join one of the old oF- one post-office. 
ltrol the sentiment of the country and protect ‘| gauisations already in the feld, including in the term ‘oid | 
itself against any marauding band that may be | organizations,” &e.. the two Cavalry Battalions above men- 


tioned. 
It pays nine months’ Veterans joining any organization, 


It pays raw recruits 23/2, who go into old organizations, 


new or old, $402 bounty 
! including the two Cavalry Battalions aforesaid. 


The Commonwealth pays ber full bounty to all classes of | 


§%~Two balloonists who recently took a bal- | recruits, allowing them to join any Regiment or Company | 
| they please, if there is room to receive them. 


By order of His Excellency, Joax A. Anpurw, Governor 
Adjutant-General. 
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losophy, so th 
attempt to pr 
to a reductio a 
With this i 
find opposite | 
places and sor 
He does no! 
point of view 
explain their 
If we seek 
der to confine 
find it in the f 
ics” (p. 527 3) 





